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Campus contemplates 
effects of Paris attacks 


By ABBY BIESMAN 
News & Features Editor 


The recent terror at- 
tacks in Paris have spurred 
political and personal 
responses to Daesh, also 
known as the Islamic State 
or ISIS. Daesh claimed re- 
sponsibility for the attacks 
Nov. 13 that killed 129 and 
injured about 350. 

Several attacks oc- 
curred, including one at 
the Bataclan, a concert hall 
where an American metal 


COURTESY OF ABBY BIESMAN 
The Blue Jay Sculpture was 
painted in solidarity with France. 


to speak 
at FAS in 
February 


By ABBY BIESMAN 
News & Features Editor 


The Foreign Affairs 
Symposium (FAS)  an- 
nounced Wednesday that 
its headline event will be 


“A Live Virtual Discussion | 


with Edward Snowden.” 
He will speak Wednesday, 
Feb. 17, 2016 in Shriver Hall. 

FAS cannot disclose 
how they got in contact 
with Snowden. 

In 2013, Snowden leaked 
secret documents from the 
NSA about American sur- 
veillance and intelligence 


programs, most notably | 
to the media. | 


PR.1S.M., 
Snowden left the United 
States to avoid being arrest- 
ed for treason and sought 
asylum in Russia where he 
currently resides. 

FAS Executive Direc- 
tors and juniors Mona 
Jia, Jack Laylin and Alex 
Sadler released a group 
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band was performing, that 
killed 89 concertgoers and 
another at the Stade de 


France, during a soccer | i 
match. At least seven ter- | 
rorists attacked Paris for | 


several hours, sending fear 
and uncertainty through 
the French capital. 

No Hopkins students 


studying abroad in France | 


were injured. The Universi- 
ty contacted students, fac- 
ulty and other Hopkins af- 
filiates in Paris to confirm 
that they were not hurt. 

On Saturday, follow- 
ing the strikes, freshman 
Tamara Villalon orga- 
nized a moment of soli- 
darity in front of Gilman 
Hall. Around 50 students 
gathered and took a pic- 
ture, many holding flags 
of countries affected by 
terror, notably Lebanon, 
where attacks had taken 
place the same day. Vil- 
lalon has family who live 
in France and through her 
connection, felt she had ‘to 
honor the victims. 

“T was shocked how 

See PARIS, pace A4 


to climate 


By AMY HAN 
For The News-Letter 


University President 


| Ronald J. Daniels signed 
| the White House Act on 
| Climate Pledge on Tues- 
| day that various student 


groups and University of- 
fices have developed over 
the past few weeks. 

The pledge outlines 
the University’s environ- 
mental commitments and 
reaffirms its goal to expe- 
dite campus development 
toward a low-carbon en- 
ergy system in support of 
the upcoming 2015 United 
Nations Climate ‘Change 
Conference (COP21) that 
will be held in Paris, from 
Nov. 30 to Dec. 11. 

Goals include reducing 
institutional greenhouse 
gas emissions to 51 per- 
cent below the Univer- 
sity’s 2008 emission levels 
by 2025; reducing energy 
consumption across cam- 
puses and facilities; in- 
creasing energy efficiency; 
implementing programs 
for sustainability educa- 
tion and engagement; 
encouraging research on 
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Students led by the 
Black Student Union 
(BSU) protested the 
state of black rights on 
campus, interrupting a 
planned video shoot in 


action 


climate change, public 
health, energy and sus- 
tainability; and sustaining 
community-based _ proj- 
ects and programs that 
improve institutional sus- 
tainability in conjunction 
with the city of Baltimore. 

JHU Students for Envi- 
ronmental Action (SEA), 
an environmental advoca- 
cy group, along with vari- 
ous Hopkins organiza- 
tions and individuals sent 
emails to Daniels, urging 


him to sign a pledge spe- | 


cific to Hopkins to join the 
White House’s efforts. 
The other parties sup- 
porting the letter include 
the Student Government 
Association Executive 
Board, Hopkins College 
Democrats, the  Presi- 
dent of College Repub- 
licans Nitin Nainani, 
Refugee Action Project, 
Johns Hopkins Outdoors 


Club (JHOC),  Profes- 
sor Ben Hobbs of’ the 
Environment, Energy, 


Sustainability & Health 
Institute (E2SHI), Sus- 
tainable Hopkins Infra- 
structure Program (SHIP), 
See ENVIRONMENT, pace A4 


front of Gilman Hall with 
University President 
Ronald J. Daniels on Nov. 
13 at 1:45 p.m. 

They issued a list of 
demands to Daniels to 
increase the representa- 
tion of black faculty, stu- 
dents and staff on cam- 
pus, as well as to address 


>the lack of support tor tor. 
black students. 


Snowden University commits — 


Protesters 
at 1:30 p.m. in the tun- 
nel under Gilman Hall, 
and then marched up the 
Breezeway between Rem- 
sen and Mergenthaler 


| Halls, chanting: “It hap- 


pens at Mizzou. It hap- 
pens here, too.” 
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120 Years 


of Publication 
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The BSU issued eight demands, including cultural competency training for students and faculty and the hiring of more black professors. 


BSU challenges Daniels on race relations 


By WILL ANDERSON 


News & Features Editor 


They were referencing 
the recent events at the 
University of Missouri 
(Mizzou) where students 
have been protesting the 
state of race relations on 
their campus. They de- 
manded that the number 
of black students, faculty 
and administrators be in- 
cearG fase to 10 


and that more 


gathered palo curriculum and 


. support be provided. 


On Thursday, the BSU 
organized a group photo 
to show solidarity with 
Mizzou. 

Friday’s protesters con- 
gregated in front of Gil- 
man, where Daniels was 


ercent” et 


expected to film the an- 
nual “Thank You” video 
with some Hopkins stu- 
dents. Protesters held 
signs that read “Why 
Don’t My Professors Look 
Like Me?”, referencing. 
the fact that there are 
only five full-time black 
faculty members at the 
UnivermiigeSqme 0 
signs read “#BlackColle= 
geUnity” 
Violence.” 
There was a limited po- 
lice presence at the protest. 
BSU President Mat- 
thew Brown read out thé 
BSU’s list of demands, 
which include requiring 
See BSU, pace A6 


and “Apathy is 


DuVernay talks race in film industry 


| BySHERRY SIMKOVIC 


For The News-Letter 


Ava DuVernay, who 
directed the film Selma 
and is the first black fe- 
male director to have a 
film ‘nominated for the 
Academy Award for Best 
Picture, spoke at the Mil- 
ton S. Eisenhower (MSE) 
Symposium on Tuesday. 

The event opened with 
video of DuVernay’s ca- 
reer, featuring various 
actors and actresses dis- 
cussing her work ethic, 
the environment she is 
able to create on set and 
her ability to produce the 
best film possible by get- 
ting the most out of the 
actors with whom she is 
working. 

Dwight “D.” Watkins, 
who spoke at MSE earlier 


this year, was the modera- 
tor of the event. 

Watkins began the 
conversation by asking 
DuVernay to discuss her 
early years in the film in- 
dustry. 

“I never had that big 


_Vernay said. 


Du- 
“It was a 
scratchy, scrappy and 
soul-crushing ~~ experi- 


come-up moment,” 


ence. There was no big 
moment, but it was more 
like a progression. It was 

See DUVERNAY, pace AS ~ 
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DuVernay discussed the struggles black women face in Hollywood. 
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Rubio's approval surges in media, not polls: 


AMERICAN 
i 


ATH 


CON 
UNION 
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In February 2015, Rubio spoke at the Conservative Political Action Conference in National Harbor, Md. 


By ALEX DRAGONE 
Senior Staff Writer 


After the Republican 
2016 presidential debates 
in Milwaukee, Wis. on 
Tuesday, Nov. 10, political 
pundits widely crowned 


Florida Sen. Marco Rubio’ 


as the night’s winner. 
Rubio was elected to the 
US. Senate in 2010 as part 
of the Tea Party movement 
after serving in the Florida 
House of Representatives 
for eight years. His po- 
litical experience, Latino 
ethnicity (appealing to. a 
demographic usually loyal 
to the Democrats), relative 
youthfulness at 44 years 
old and can-do attitude 
makes him an attractive 
option to thé Republican 
establishment. 
_ He also holds establish- 
ment Republican views on 
lowering taxes, _ increas- 
ing military spending and 
more foreign intervention. 
However, his political ex- 
perience may actually be a 
hindrance in this primary 
season in which those with 
experience 


= ty and those with gov- 


ernment experience have 
fallen. 
At the debate, Rubio 


“presented himself as a 
-young optimist, ready to 
‘Jead the nation into a “new 
“American century.” His 


For The News-Letter 


Superstitions have a 


_ special place in the psyche 
“of Hopkins students. A 


few campus tales, accord- 
ing to myth, have serious 
consequences. 

Located on the floor 
in the foyer of Gilman 


‘Hall is the official seal of | 


Hopkins. The  supersti- 
tion regarding the seal in 
the floor Gilman is among 
the most recognized lore 
at Hopkins. Junior and 


“campus tour guide Megan — 


Margraff always stops at 
the seal in Gilman to in- 
form prospective students 
about the legend since it 
could potentially make or 
break their acceptance to 
the University. 

“During tours, we 
don't let the prospec- 
tive families step on the 


‘seal and we tell them 
- the myth: If you're a cur- 


rent student and you step 
on the seal, you will not 
graduate from Hopkins. 


If you’ Se aa stu- 

dent a u step on the 

seal, you won't get i in. If 
you're a pr profres: yo 

° step on the s PRS we Ws 

ag get tenure. And if you're 

a prospective parent and 


a ee? on the seal, you 


not get financial aid,” 


Margrafi wrote in an 


Hopkins com-_ 
oles and 
s have 


ously by mem- — 


closing statement was em- 
blematic of the vision he 
was trying to put forward. 

“We will not just save 
the American Dream, we 
will expand it to reach 
more people and change 
more lives than ever be- 
fore,” he said. 

However, some 
thought that Rubio was 
too polished, lacking the 
charisma of candidates 
such as Donald Trump 
and Carly Fiorina who are 
not career politicians. 

“He can — and did at 
times Tuesday night — 
come across as slightly too 
rehearsed, like the student 
reciting things back to the 
teacher from memory but 
without actually under- 
standing what any of it 
means,” Chris Cillizza said 
in The Washington Post. 

One highlight came 
when Rubio sparred with 
Sen. Rand Paul of Ken- 


tucky over military spend- . 


ing. When Rubio touted 
his planned expansion of 
child-tax credits as a pro- 
family policy, Paul con- 
tested that one cannot be 
fiscally conservative when 
promoting expensive do- 
mestic policies, like the tax 
credits, while supporting 
a trillion dollar increase in 
military spending. 

“You cannot be a con- 
servative if you keep pro- 
moting programs that 


been erected around the 
seal to prevent people 
from stepping on it. As 
a tradition, Hopkins lets 
down the chains after 
commencement each year 
so that graduates can fi- 
nally step on the seal. 
Another common myth 
revolves around Ira Rem- 
sen’s ashes in Remsen 
Hall. Remsen was the sec- 
ond President of Hopkins 


and a renowned chemist — 


who helped discover the 
artificial sweetener sac- 
charin. After his death in 
1927, the Board of Trustees 


named the recently con- - 


structed chemistry build- 
ing in his honor. Soon af- 
ter, his ashes were interred 
behind a plaque in what is 
now Remsen Hall. — 
Fellow campus tour 
guide and sophomore 
Sophie Mirviss explained 
the lore around the ashes. 
“Basically, | Remsen’s 
ashes are in the building — 
he’s the only person actu- 
ally buried on the grounds 
— and it’s said that if you 
touch the plaque that holds 


his ashes you'll get an ‘A’ 
‘on your chemistry test,” 
_ she said, “and if you take 


the ashes out, the building 
will collapse.” 

Junior Genevieve Ott, 
another campus tour 


_ guide, knows about a 
couple of lesser-known: 
‘superstitions at Hopkins, | 
_ including the statue at the — 
intersection of Charles” 
and 33rd Street near the — 


-Mattin Center. The bronze _ 


youre not going to pay 
for,” Paul said. 

In response, Rubio dis- 
cussed American military 
might and what he said 
were threats to the nation. 

“We can’t even have an 
economy if we're not safe. 
There are radical jihadists 
in the Middle East behead- 
ing people and crucify- 
ing Christians. A radical 
Shia cleric in Iran trying 
to get a nuclear weapon. 
The Chinese taking over 
the South China Sea,” Ru- 
bio said. “I know that the 
world is a safer and better 
place when America is the 
strongest military power.” 

The speech sent the 
audience into applause, 
demonstrating the GOP's 
strong regard for military 
power and intervention. 

Rubio currently ranks 
third in RealClearPolitics 
polling for the Republi- 
can nomination. He trails 
behind Ben Carson and 
Trump. Since the debate 
on Nov. 10, Rubio has seen 
a 0.5 percent increase in 
the polls. 

Ian Anderson, vice 


“president of the College 


Republicans National 
Committee (CRNC), still 
doesn’t think that Rubio 
will win the nomination. 
“He already had his mo- 
ment in the sun. People for- 
get the pre-Donald Trump 
polls where he was polling 


For students: ‘Superstition ain't the way’ 


' By CLAIRE FOX 


in 1935 and given as a gift 
to the city of Baltimore 
by the Baltimore Munici- 
pal Art Society, features a 
portrait of Johns Hopkins, 
a nude female figure hold- 
ing a bowl with a serpent 
encircling her arm repre- 
senting healing and the 
hospital, a male figure 
with a book and a scroll 
representing knowledge 


and a fountain in front of 


the monument. 
“Students used to rub 


[the woman’s] breast. for 
good luck on exams, so 


much so that it got patina 
(surface rust and discolor- 


ation) and the school had © 


to repaint it,” Ott wrote. . 


Additionally, she men- | 


tioned the myth of an 


apparition who roams 


Shriver Hall. Shriver was 
built per the will of Alfred 


Jenkins Shriver, a Hopkins. 
alumnus from the class of 


1939 and a.successful law- 


yer. According to Hopkins — 


Senior Reference Archivist 
Jim Stimpert, Shriver’s will 
spelled out several sepule 
tions. 


“(Shriver] left realy $1 


million to Hopkins for the 


sari, Me aves 
ture hall, known today as_ 
Shriver Hall. His bequest 
was contingent upon the — 


university agreeing to 


certain conditions, chief | 


and HO Ces made aa One ¢ 


_ 10 most beautiful women 


-any stock in eoring su- 


at 20 to 25 percent. He was 
the Republican darling,” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Campus political leaders 


discuss Dem debate 


Anderson said. “Although | 


wee seeing a slight bump, 


Marco Rubio has been in- | 


creasing, and that’s mostly 
because he is moving away 
from Jeb Bush... and he ac- 
tually has a much lower 
ceiling of support than 
people are talking about.” 
Anderson also _ dis- 


cussed Cruz’s role in the | 


election. 
“T think Rubio is com- 


pletely something the es- | 
tablishment is pointing to, | 


saying ‘Oh, he can be our 
candidate since Bush is 
failing,” Anderson said. 
“But I don’t think the es- 
tablishment can have a 
candidate in this election. 
I honestly think Trump has 
a great chance, but I think 
[Sen. Ted] Cruz is the dark 
horse in this election. You 
truly get the different com- 
ponents of the Republican 
Party [with Cruz].” 

CRNC President Nitin 
Nainani also voiced skep- 
ticism about Rubio. 

“He's polling eight 
points less than when he | 
first announced [in April],” 
Nainani said. “This surge 
is overblown by the me- | 
dia. He still needs to pass 
Trump for me to consider 
him a frontrunner.” 

Nainani cited Rubio’s 
political prowess and 
experience as a positive | 
factor but also brought | 
up Rubio’s indecision on 
immigration issues. His 
views have become in- 
creasingly anti-immigra- | 
tion throughout his cam- 
paign. 

“He’s probably one of 
the most polished and 
natural politicians on the 
stage. But he has trouble 


answering questions — for |. see 


which he’s not prepared,” | 


Nainani said. “He'll 
come under more scruti-.| 
ny. He’s taking more hits | | 
from Bush, Trump and | 
Paul over immigration | 
and foreign policy. I want 

to see him when he’s not 


prepared.” 


he requested features what 
Shriver thought to be the 


Thee thie candidates, and 


| By SAM FOSSUM 
| For Zhe News-Letter 


| The Democratic Party 
held its second primary 
debate of this election 
cycle on Saturday, Nov. 
14 at Drake University in 
Des Moines, Iowa. Former 
Secretary of State Hill- 

| ary Clinton, Sen. Bernie 

| Sanders (I-Vt.) and former 
Maryland governor Mar- 
tin O'Malley participated 
in the debate. 

In light of the recent 
Paris attacks, the debate, 
originally intended to cen- 
ter around domestic issue 

| and the economy, took a 
wider focus wherein the 
candidates discussed for- 
eign policy and national 
security. The debate was 
primarily moderated by 
“Face The Nation’ host 


| John Dickerson of CBS 


News. 
In contrast to the first 


, debate, Sanders showed 
| more competence in for- 


eign policy and took the 


| offensive against Clinton, 


who cited 9/11 to support 
her big Wall Street dona- 
tions. O’Malley primarily 
focused on his own mes- 
sage, attacking Donald 
Trump on his immigra- 
tion policies. 

President of the Hop- 
kins College Democrats 
and senior Sam Gottuso 
felt that the debate served 
Democratic primary vot- 
ers well, helping to high- 
light the differences be- 
tween the candidates. 

“I thought that there 
were distinct differenc- 
es between [the candi- 
dates and it was 


I felt that they articulated 
those differences well 


| and that’s important for 


[Democrats] to make a de- 
cision.” 

Gottuso —_ elaborated 
on the productiveness of 
such an exchange, espe- 
cially in the opening seg- 


| ments of the debate. fea- 


turing foreign policy. 
“Bernie and Hillary 
have big differences in for- 
eign policy, so it was nice 
to see them exchange plans 
and ideas rather than just 
pandering,” he said. 


of his time. : 
“The mural that raised 
eyebrows then, and con- 


_ tinues to do so, was en- 


titled ‘Famous Beauties 

of Baltimore.’ Not only 

did Shriver specify the 

10 women to be included, 

all acquaintances of his, — 
he stated that each was to 
be depicted ‘at the height 
of her beauty,” Stimpert 
said. 

The ghost of one of the 
women depicted is ru- 
mored to haunt Shriver 
Hall, according to Ott. — 

“One of my friends 
swears she saw one of 
them behind her in the 
mirror in the basement 
girl’s bathroom!” she 
wrote. ; 

Many Hopkins — stu- 
dents, including senior 
Geoffrey Gao, do not put 


perstitions. — 

“No, I don’t’ believe 
them, but I like the [super- 
‘stition] — abe Remaen 


EC ope Yonis resents 


on their rates and do not 


The first topic of the 


debate was foreign policy. 


Hillary Clinton began by 
portraying this election 
as one for our next Com- 
mander-in-Chief. 

“This election is not 
only about electing a 
president. It’s also about 
choosing our next Com- 
mander-in-Chief. And I 
will be laying out in de- 
tail what I think we need 
to do with our friends 
and allies in Europe and 
elsewhere [in order] to 


| do a better job of coor- 


dinating efforts against 
the scourge of terrorism,” 
Clinton said. 

In contrast, Sanders fo- 
cused on U.S. leadership in 


the region, his opposition _ 


to direct involvement and — 
portraying the current con- 


Islam itself. . 


A eee Aa aati eyo 


flict as a war for the soul of 


- “But here’s- something 2 
that I believe we have to_ 


canal ede HH 


foreign policy, but his per- 
formance assuaged some 
of those fears. 

“This originally was go- 
ing to be a talk on wealth 
and income inequality, but 
obviously because of the 
Paris attacks, the debate 
got shifted to some extent 
to national security and 
that is often considered his 
weakest point,” Kravetz 
said. “I think that [Sand- 
ers] is correct in saying that 
the soul of Islam is at stake 
here and that without en- 
gaging the Middle East 
and getting them to fight. 
If you make this East vs. 
West, Christian vs. Muslim 
then that is a battle we can- 
not win.” 

Later in the . debate 
Sanders attacked Clinton 
on contributions she has re- 
ceived from big Wall Street 
donors. Sanders claims 
that they make these con- 
tributions for a reason. 

“They expect to get 
something, everybody 
knows that,” Sanders said. 

Sanders went on to af- 
firm his own campaign’s 
independence from such 
donors. In. response to 
Sanders’ attack, Clinton 
defended herself by refer- 
encing the events of 9/11. 

“I represented New 
York, on 9/11,” Clinton 
said. “I.did spend a whole 
lot of time and effort help- 
ing them rebuild. That 
was good for New York.” 

Senior Nitin Nainani, 
President of JHU College 
Republicans, felt that her 


_ answer was irresponsible. 


“Her answer on Wall 


: Street Ee aes aes 


diculous,”~ 5 

“Tt is something she has 
gotten called out on from 
both left and right.” 

O’Malley’s most ap- 
plauded moment of the 
night was his attack on 
Trump's immigration 
policy. 

“The fact of the mat- 
ter is — and let's say it in 
our debate, because you'll 
never hear this from that 
immigration-bashing 
carnival barker, Donald_ 
Trump —. yes, we must 
protect our borders,” he 
said. “Our symbol is the 
Statue of Liberty. It is not a 
barbed wire fence.” 

Nainani felt _ that 
O’Malley’s' performance 
was, objectively, the most 
prominent of the night. 

“T actually thought that 
if you look at it objective- 
ly, O'Malley had the best 
performance of the night. 
He held his own on for- 


eign policy, which is an 


area that is supposed to 
benefit Hillary,” he said. 
“I thought that O’Malley 
outperformed the other 
two on guns, and I also 


think his answer on im- | 


migration — was great. 


_ Evoking Donald Trump 
was a great, strategy for 


him too.” 


“thoughts, . ‘3 


- Gottuso had ‘similar ; 


“Even Martin O'Malley : 
got a lot of big applauses 
tonight and I was very im- + 

; Peete I ae . 
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The annual tournament raised money to fight domestic violence. | 


By SABRINA CHEN 
For The News-Letter 


The Pi Beta Phi and 
Kappa Kappa Gamma so- 
rorities took first and sec- 
ond places in the annual 
powderpuff flag football 
tournament on Saturday. 
All five Panhellenic sorori- 
ties participated, and the 
games were played round 
robin style on the practice 
field behind the Ralph S. 
O’Connor Recreation Cen- 
ter. This year, the Panhel- 
lenic Council Executive 
Board decided to make the 
event a fundraiser with a 
theme of “fighting against 
violence.” 

“The powderpuff 
game is an annual thing, 
but this is the first year 
we decided to make it a 
fundraiser,” senior Nina 
Ignacio, event coordina- 
tor and member of the 
Panhellenic Council 
Executive Board, said. 
“Right now we have a 
list of charities that we 
can donate to, and we are 
going to let the girls vote 
during the executive 
meeting to decide which 
charity they want.” 

Spectators were not 


required to buy tickets | 


for the games, but they 


ous snacks were served 
to all attendees. 
Ignacio added that the 


Board decided to host the | 
event in November be- 
' ture, a raffle and informa- 


cause it is domestic vio- 
lence awareness month. 
The executive board has 
been planning the event 
since the beginning of 
the semester. 

Ignacio and junior 
Demy Alfonso, another 


member of the Execu- | 


tive Board, said that the | 


event is popular because 
it involves all five of the 
sororities and other Hop- 
kins groups as well. 

“It brings the com- 
munity together, and it 
brings the fraternities 
and sororities closer be- 
cause the fraternities 


~ coach the sororities,” Al- 


fonso said. “Sports teams 
also coach the sororities, 
adding another layer to 
the involvement.” 

Sophomore Erin To- 
daro, a member of Kappa 
Alpha Theta, _ partici- 
pated as a substitute in 
this year’s games. Al- 
though she did not have 
too much time on the 
field, she said that she 
enjoyed participating in 
the event. 

“Powderpuff encour- 
ages friendly relation- 
ships between all the 
sororities on campus, 


Todaro said. “It’s a really | 


fun event, and it encour- 
ages sisterhood. We like 
to show the community 


that Greek life is fun, 


>» 


and Greek life is friendly 
and open to everybody 
and that we all support 
each other.” 

_ Most'teams have been 
practicing for about a 


month. Todaro said that 
Kappa Alpha Theta had 
biweekly practices for a | 
little over a month before | 
the competition. | 
Apart from bringing | 
together sororities and | 
fraternities, the event | 
also encouraged other | 
members of the Hopkins | 
community to come sup- | 
port friends and family. 
Sophomore Abigail | 
Eisenstadt, who is not a 
part of Greek life, came to | 
watch the event and sup- | 
port her roommate. 
“I think that it’s so | 
great that Greek life is | 
doing something about | 
such a great cause, espe- 
cially because they aren't 
pushing for mandatory 
donation,” Eisenstadt 
said. “People are more 
likely to donate when | 
they're having a good | 
time and not forced to 
buy a ticket, since ticket 
prices are discouraging. 
It’s just a great way of go- 
ing about raising funds.” 


a | of 
| (OIS) to host an Interna- 


i | Hopkins.” 
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By KAREN SHENG 


For The Vews-Letter 
The Student Govern- 
ment Association (SGA) 


partnered with the Office 
International Services 
tional Students Forum in 
Shaffer Hall last Thursday. 
According to an email sent 
to students, the goal of 
the forum was to “discuss 
key initiatives [the OIS 
and SGA] have been un- 


| dertaking to improve the 
_ | quality of student life for 


international students at 

Sophomore Class Presi- 
dent Anna Du, Freshman 
Class Senators Mi Tu, AJ. 
Tsang and Akshay Bhami- 
dipati and Senior Class 
Senator Saman Baban in- 
troduced the topics of dis- 


| cussion that included how 


to improve orientation, 
OIS programming, holiday 
breaks, peer mentoring, ac- 
ademics, extracurriculars 
and communication. 
Du — explained 
event's objectives. 
“The purpose 


the 


is to 


| have a casual conversation 


about some of the topics 
that we think would be 
great to strengthen [Hop- 
kins’] international student 
program,” she said. 

The handful of inter- 
national students pres- 
ent were invited to share 
their backgrounds, their 
experiences acclimating 
to American culture and 
their perceptions of Hop- 
kins and Baltimore. 

A few students ex- 
pressed © concern over 
adjusting to . American 
culture. Freshman Diva 
Parekh, an international 


student from India, said 
that it was “scary” when 
she got yelled at by an 
Fresh Food Café (FFC) em- 
ployee for taking her used 
plate back to the line to get 
more food. 

OIS Director Scott King 
said that such misunder- 
standings could be easily 
solved by posting more 
informative signs around 
the FFC, and SGA Execu- 
tive Vice-President Char- 
lie Green said that issues 
like these would be taken 
to Director of Dining Pro- 
grams Bill O’Connor. 

“These are definitely 
things that we're go- 
ing to be bringing up to 
Bill O’Connor, who’s in 
charge of food, so we're 
glad to hear,” Green said. 

Many participants, in- 
cluding freshman Eren 


Aldis, an international 
student from - Turkey, 
voiced. concerns about 


Hopkins lacking an in- 
ternational student com- 
munity with a perceptible 
presence on campus. 

“I feel like there is no 
international community. 
I’m not aware of other 
international students 
when I walk past them,” 
Aldis said. 


Global Friendships 
Club President Noor 
Khalil, a senior inter- 
national student from 


Egypt, addressed some of 
the difficulties of bringing 
international students to- 
gether on campus. 

“One of the main diffi- 
culties we're having is find- 
ing international students 
at [student involvement 
fairs] and getting people 
to read the emails,” Khalil 
said. “We had one person 


actually come to the meet- 
ing so it’s hard to find inter- 
national students.” 

Senior Class Senator 
Saman Baban responded 
to Khalil. 

“(King] and the Office 
have worked very hard 
to bring a new position to 
the Office called the In- 
ternational Outreach and 
Immigration Coordinator 
and what the position will 
do is that the person will 
focus on immigration, ori- 
entation and social and in- 
tercultural programming 
in support of Hopkins in- 
ternational students and 
scholars,” Baban said. 

King explained that a 
full-time position dedicat- 
ed to outreach as well as 
legal immigration issues 
will allow the OIS to focus 
more on organizing events 
for international students. 

Some international 
students voiced displea- 
sure about how Hopkins’ 
transfer credit and AP/IB 
credit policies were limit- 
ed in scope, so their work 
in secondary school was 
not given due recognition. 
Freshman Class Senator 
Akshay Bhamidipati ad- 
dressed this concern. 

“So a lot of complaints 
that I’ve heard from the 
majority of international 
students at Hopkins is 
that their local boards in 
12th grade were not recog- 
nized for Hopkins credit,” 
Bhamidipati said. “There 
are a lot of people from all 
over the world who did 
not do the IB program, 
but their curricula are as 
intense if not more intense 
than the IB curriculum, 
and they don’t receive 
credit for Introductory 


Pi Phi takes first at SGA hosts international student forum 
powderpull games 


Chemistry or Biology.” 

Du, one of the main 
organizers of the event, 
said that one of the goals 
of the forum is to start 
a conversation with the 
OIS administration — to 
strengthen programs for 
international — students. 
Tsang also said the SGA 
would be moving forward 
with bills and resolutions 
to improve international 
students’ quality of life. 

“Our first plan of ac- 
tion is to pass a resolu- 
tion creating an ad hoc 
committee on interna- 
tional students, which 
will allow not the stu- 
dent government, but 
the general public to be 
involved,” she said. “The 
ad hoc committee will 
meet monthly to discuss 
initiatives to make this 
inclusivity and this hos- 
pitableness continue for 
generations to come.” 

Student reactions 
the event were positive. 

“l think it was very 
helpful now that I know 
the SGA and OIS actually 
listen to international stu- 
dents,” freshman Alexan- 
dra Marksteiner, from Ger- 
many, said. “I think that’s 
very helpful, and it’s not 
just always international 
students against the Amer- 
ican students.” 

Parekh agreed with 
Marksteiner. 

“I liked that there’s a 
place where we could ad- 
dress everything,” Parekh 
said. “There are some re- 
ally big issues like financial 
aid stuff that is a problem, 
but they’re a lot harder to 
fix, so I'm glad that we're 
addressing problems that 
are easier to fix.” 


to 


Hundreds g0-on-TASAS Tour ol-laiwan in Glass Pavilion. 


| By KAREN SHENG 
were asked to contrib- | 
ute an amount of their | 
choosing to the anti-vio- | 
lence fund. In addition, a | 
Chipotle buffet and vari- | 


For The News-Letter 


The Taiwanese Ameri- 
can Student Association 
(TASA) hosted its Tour of 
Taiwan event in the Glass 
Pavilion on Sunday. The 
free annual event featured 
foods and activities char- 
acteristic of Taiwanese cul- 


tion about Taiwan. 

To represent Taipei, the 
capital of Taiwan, there 
was a station offering scal- 
lion pancakes, flatbreads 
with green scallions sau- 
teéd in oil that are popu- 
lar street food in Taipei. 
Also featured was a work- 
shop where people could 
learn the art of traditional 
Chinese _—_ knot-making. 
The decorative knots are 
said to bring good fortune 
and prosperity. 

The scallion pancakes 
were particularly well- 
received. 

“My favorite aspect 
has been the scallion pan- 
cakes,” freshman Nina 
D’Amiano said. 

To represent Taichung, 
there was a station offer- 
ing boba-milk tea, or bub- 
ble tea, which was first 
concocted in the city in 
the 1980s, and a calligra- 
phy workshop for attend- 


3 UTACA presents... 


Tol ® 


ees to try out traditional 
Chinese calligraphy. 

“T didn’t know that 
boba was Taiwanese. I 
have a new appreciation 
for Taiwanese culture be- 
cause | really like boba,” 
D’Amiano said. 

To represent Tainan, 
there was you fan, or Tai- 
wanese sticky rice, a rice 
dish usually cooked with 
pork, shallots and mush- 
rooms and melded _to- 
gether with soy sauce and 
vegetable oil. 

Co-President of TASA 
Brynda Tsai explained 
why TASA chooses cities 


-to explore the food and 


crafts of Taiwan. 

“We just always want 
to pick different cities ev- 
ery year... We look back to 
last year and think of what 
different things could we 
do,” Tsai said. “There are 
certain foods that are re- 
lated to Taiwan, so we try 
to bring those in and just 
share those.” 

TASA Co-President Ev- 
elyn Ho said that this year 
bubble tea, scallion pan- 
cakes and sticky rice were 
highlighted because these 
foods in particular are im- 
portant to Taiwanese cul- 
ture. 

“The 


programming 


chair and event director... 


TAIWAN 


COURTESY OF CINDY JIANG 


About 400 students stopped by to sample Taiwan's food and culture. 


=e 


We 


brain- 
stormed 
on differ- 
ent  reci- 
pes, foods 
that we 
think are 
very char- 
acteristic 
to Tai- 
wanese 
culture, 
which _ is 
why we 
picked 
D0: D-a-¢ 
which 


was first 
devel- 
oped in 

Taiwan, [and] the sticky 

rice dish, which is a pretty 

basic rice staple dish in Tai- 

wan,” Ho said. “We really 

just wanted to promote our 

culture and share it with 

people on campus.” 

This year’s Tour of Tai- 
wan was different from 
past years because the 
event tried to focus less on 
food and more on culture. 

“We were really wor- 
ried that instead of pro- 
moting culture, people 
were just coming here to 
get free food and taking 
and leaving and not re- 
ally learning what Taiwan 
is about, which is why we 
[had] a lot more’ variety at 
our different stations this 
time,” Ho said. 

According to TASA 
programming chair Allan 
Wang, a raffle was incorpo- 
rated into the event to in- 
centivize people to stay for 
the entire Tour of Taiwan. 
Attendees were handed a 
punch card at the entrance 
of the event. Punches from 
four stations redeemed one 
raffle ticket and punches 
from five or more stations 
redeemed two raffle tick- 
ets. The prizes included a 
plush turtle and gift cards. 
The winners were sopho- 


more Patricia Kim, sopho- 


fia 6 


more Shuheng Wang and 
junior Johanna Kim. 

Flyers. detailing the 
history and cultural con- 
text of the foods and 
crafts featured in Tour of 
Taiwan were strewn on 
the tables, and there was a 
presentation highlighting 
Taiwanese culture. 

“This year we tried 
to do something more, 
where we created pam- 
phlets for each table so 
people can sit down and 
read a bit more,” Tsai said. 

Sophomore Alex Lau 
praised the event’s orga- 
nization and efficiency. 

“So far I think it’s been 
pretty good. They defi- 
nitely organized it well 
enough and haven't run 
out of food,” he said. 

D‘Amiano 


amount of food consis- 
tently available through- 
out the event was a plus. 
“I came around 8:15 p.m. 
and I was kind of worried, 
because at a lot of things 
they usually run out of 
food, but [there was] plenty 
‘of food, plenty of boba, so 
I'm pretty happy,” she said. 
‘Tour of Taiwan was 
well-attended, with people 
acking the Glass Pavil- 


ion. Tsai said that the turn- 


a 


agreed 
with Lau, saying that the 


COURTESY OF CINDY JIANG 


Crafts were offered at the event to encourage students to learn about Taiwanese culture. 


out was comparable to that 

of other TASA events. 
“Tour of Taiwan is our 

largest event of the fall se- 


mester, and I feel like this — 


was a good turnout, as 
usual,” she said. “Usually 
we run of food very fast, 
but I think we always try 
to see what happened last 
year and improve, so we 
made more food this time.” 

Wang said that more 
traffic control was in- 
stalled around the Glass 
Pavilion to accommodate 
the 400 people TASA ex- 
pected to attend. 

For the spring semes- 
ter, TASA plans on host- 
ing their Night Market, 
which is a yearly event 
similar in size and scope 
to Tour of Taiwan. 

“In the spring — se- 
mester we'll be holding 
Night Market, which is 
our biggest event of the 
year,” Wang said. “In Tai- 


[and] people doing per- 
formances, so we try to 
emulate that, dur- 
inamore | 
controll a. We'll 
servin [and] other 


an come represent 
selves.” 
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Paris terror attacks draw condemnation and questions 


PARIS, FRoM A1 
quickly one — evening 
could turn into such a 
horrific moment for the 
entire world,” Villalon 
said. “People were saying 
this is awful, but physi- 
cally we are so far away 
from them.” 

Villalon feels that such 
events provide opportu- 
nities for people to unite, 
and she wanted to help co- 
ordinate that effort. 

“I think it’s really im- 
portant that as college 
students, we participate 
in events going on in the 
world, and we show that 
we won't just stand idly 
by and continue with our 
lives as freedoms are tak- 
en away from other peo- 
ple,” she said. 

Villalon had ‘spoken 
to one of her cousins in 
France. She explained that 
her cousins were told to 
remain indoors through- 
out the night, and to be 
cautious Saturday. 

Students studying 
abroad in France had to 
react quickly to the ter- 
ror. Josh Hong is currently 


i. 


KAREEM OSMAN / PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
Students gathered to express their solidarity with victims of attacks in Lebanon and Paris. 


Director of Study 
Abroad Lori Citti was in 
Paris when the attacks oc- 
curred and was accessible 
to students who needed 
her, junior Victoria Mi- 
chaels explained. She 
studied at Sciences Po this 
fall and returned home 
two weeks early after 
Hopkins gave that option 
to all students studying 
abroad. 

“Hopkins offered it as 
an option and we all took 
it,’ Michaels wrote in an 
email to The News-Letter. 

She learned about the 
attacks from a_ fellow 
classmate studying abroad 
in Paris who messaged her 
on Facebook on Friday 
night asking if she was 
safe. Michaels then turned 
on the news to learn more 
about the attacks. 

“I was shocked, yes, 
but the gravity of the at- 
tacks didn’t hit me then,” 
Michaels wrote. “I ran to 
my host mother, who was 
talking to a friend in the 
living room and told her 
there were attacks unfold- 
ing in the city. We watched 


participating in a BA/MA _ the news for a while as we 
program at Sciences Po, tried to locate my host sis- 


and expects to graduate 
with the Class of 2016. He 
noted a particular change 
in atmosphere in the city. 
“Tm living right now 
in the Latin Quarter in the 
Fifth Arrondissement, for- 
tunately not too close, but 
not too far, from where the 
attacks happened,” Hong 
wrote in an email to The 
“You could 
tell there was something 
wrong with the city the 


_ day after the attacks.” 


Hong mentioned that 
storefronts were closed. 

“All the shops were 
closed. Even the boulange- 
rie [bakery] in my neigh- 
borhood was closed. The 
boulangerie never closes,” 
Hong wrote. “You could 
tell people were scared.” 


Pledge committs Univ. to lower emissions 51% by 2025 


ENVIRONMENT, From Al 
Refuel Our Future, JHU 
Take Back The Tap, Real 


Food Hopkins and the Al-_ 


liance for Clean Water. 
President of SEA Ni- 
kita Singh, a senior, heard 


_ about the ‘opportunity 


from the White House 
Council on Environmen- 
tal Quality to discuss 
sustainability goals and 
their implementation 
from Ashley Pennington, 


the Program Manager for 


Hopkins’ Office of Sus- 
tainability. : 
“This pledge is going 
the White House, 
"4 be in- 


ter, who was being held at 
a bar near Chatlet (the bar 
ordered everyone inside 
and shut all the windows). 
She returned home safely 
later in the night.” 

Within a few hours, Mi- 
chaels had received sev- 
eral messages enquiring 
about her safety. She also 
mentioned that American 
media reported around 
150 deaths at the Bataclan, 
whereas French media 
had reported 82 deaths. 

“My initial reaction was 
mostly just confusion,” 
Michaels wrote. “No one 
knew what was going on, 
who was perpetrating the 
attacks or where the next 
one was going to be.” 

Michaels saw a post 


_on Facebook the next day 


Singh assembled the 
draft of Hopkins’ pledge 
using information from 
past environmental re- 
ports, and Pennington re- 


jE Css 


showing 
someone’s 
bloody 
shirt — af- 
ter having 
been at the 
Bataclan 
the night 
before. 

“That’s 
when I 
realized 
these _at- 
tacks were 
15 = min- 
utes away 
from my 
bedroom, 
and that it 
could have 
been literally anyone,” Mi- 
chaels wrote. 

Facebook and_ other 
social networks helped 
spread the news of the at- 
tacks. Villalon discussed 
the role of Facebook after 
the attacks, mentioning 
that there was greater sup- 
port for the moment of soli- 
darity on Facebook than at 
the event. 

“There are several peo- 
ple around me who were 
talking to me afterwards 
and there was a lot more 
support, for example, on 
Facebook, and I think there 
is a disconnect between 
changing a profile picture 
to the colors of the flag and 
liking something,” Villalon 
said. “I think it’s about the 
actions you do in person 
that really count.” 

The terror attacks in 
Paris will have profound 
geopolitical consequences 
and will change the tactics 
that nations use to combat 
global terrorism. 

Professor Steven Da- 


vid discussed how per- 


ceptions of Daesh have 
changed and will continue 


to change glob 


‘qadahe Middle "Eabk al oa 0 


says he prefers to use the 
Arabic acronym “Daesh” 
because using “ISIS” or 
“Islamic State” gives cred- 
ibility to the terrorist orga- 
nization. “Daesh’” sounds 
similar to an Arabic word 
meaning “a group of big- 
ots who impose their will 
on others” and can also 
mean to “trample down 
and crush.” 

David spoke to The 
News-Letter about recent 
strife in the Middle East 
propagated by Daesh. 

“Daesh was just a re- 
gional threat — a threat 
to Iraq and Syria, maybe 
some of the neighboring 
states — but really, unlike 
al-Qaeda, didn’t have am- 
bitions to attack the West,” 
David said. “But especially 


Singh outlined the pro- 
cess behind securing Dan- 
iel’s signing of the pledge, 
citing existing Hopkins 
organizations as the key 


viewed it. contrib- 
“Basically utors. 

what they're “Tf the school : g a 
doing is to try 2 6 ave the 
to be these in- could just stick to ; ; res i 3 
stitutions to : ouse entas 
‘come together their greenh Task 
and talk about gas emissions ne on 
what _ they’re imate 
doing at’ their goal, that would Change. 
universities to pe, exciting.” In their 
mitigate —cli- reports, 
mate © change, -—— Nikita SINGH, t he y 
what can they _ came 
can improve, SEA PRESIDENT up with 
and basically — things 
aid. just have a con- the Uni- 
- versation and get ‘ideas versity can be doing to 


hat from other institutions,” 


it will reconnect rene Of- 


aes fice of Sustainability to 


the President’s Office and 


will create an easier way 
nication. Now 


Singh said. “I think it’s 


_also a step to help uni- 
Reenies! remember Pgs 


further our climate goals. 
I pulled goals from there. 
Then Ashley was able to 
update [the pledge] with 


_kind of what’s currently 


happening,” Singh said. 


“I drafted the pledge, 
d afted the email and 


with these attacks in Paris, 
but also with the attacks in 
Beirut, the downing of the 
Russian airliner, it’s clear 
that Daesh has ambitions 
that go well beyond the 
immediate Middle East 
and is a threat that has to 
be reckoned with.” 

David also discussed 
the scale of the attacks. 
He mentioned that the 
Paris attacks were less so- 
phisticated than the 9/11 
attacks, which involved 
training pilots and other 
complex planning. 

‘(The Paris attacks] in- 
volved seven or eight peo- 
ple, many of whom were 
already French nationals, 
with automatic weapons 
shooting up popular plac- 
es,” David said. “It was 
horribly tragic but very 
scarily, seemingly easy to 
do.” 

One of the suicide 
bomibers was discovered 
to have been carrying 
a fake Syrian passport, 
which can be bought for 
as little as $250, accord- 
ing to The Guardian. The 
holder of the passport 
was admitted to Europe 
via Greece as part of the 
hundreds of thousands of 
refugees who have fled to 
Europe this year. David 
commented on how this 
incident might affect the 
acceptance of refugees in 
European countries 

“The Europeans are 
putting the brakes on 
bringing in Syrian refu- 
gees, and I think just about 
every Republican gover- 
nor, including our own 
[Larry Hogan], has said 
they don’t want to take Syr- 
ian refugees or it should be 
put on hold, and I think 
that’s really sad,” David 


Syrian refugees.” 

Moreover, David be- 
lieves there should be a 
vetting process for accept- 
ing refugees. 

“Tt’s not going to be 100 
percent [acceptance],” Da- 
vid said. “But, overwhelm- 


_ingly, the people who are 


Syrian refugees are flee- 
ing war and destruction. 
We're talking about lots of 
kids. Maybe we can start 
with taking kids and older 
people and vetting fami- 
lies. I don’t want to close 
our doors on these people. 
I would like to think that’s 
not who we are.” 

Senior Nadine Abdul- 
lat, a practicing Muslim, 


- said that according to her 


interpretation of Islam, the 
members of Daesh are per- 


interested and got a lot of 
responses, which was re- 
ally exciting.” 


After the emails were | 


sent to Daniels, the Presi- 
dent’s Office, the Office of 
Sustainability, the Office 
of Government & Com- 
munity Affairs and the 
Office ' of _Communica- 
tions finalized the pledge 


‘for him to consider. 


Singh said that she was 
pleased with the pledge, 
despite its lack of concrete 
details. 

“There are a few points 
in the pledge about hav- 
ing campus awareness 
and education on there, 
which is obviously in 
line with what SEA does. 
If the school could just 
stick to their greenhouse _ 
gas emissions goal, that 


would be really, really ex- 


citing,” Singh said. “Inthe — 


- worked with the Office of 


all 


verting Islam. 

“We have to recognize 
that these people are not | 
Muslims,” she said. “They | 
are fundamentalists that | 
claim Islam as their mo- | 
tivation, but when they | 
claim Islam as their mo- | 
tivation it’s important to | 
also look at the fact that 
they go against everything | 
the Qu’ran says.” | 

Abdullat said that Dae- | 
sh’s actions are contrary to | 
the core value of Islam. 

“There’s a quote in the | 
Qu’ran... which says any- | 
one who kills an innocent, 
it’s as though he’s killed 
all of mankind,” she said. 
“That goes against any- 
thing that ISIS, or whatev- | 
er they want to call them- | 
selves, stands for because _ 
I promise you no one in | 
the Paris attacks, or in the 
attacks in Syria, or in the | 
bombings in Beirut [was] 
guilty.” | 

Freshman Kush Mans- | 
uria attended the moment 
of solidarity Saturday. He | 
discussed his reaction to | 
the attacks and the impli- 
cations they will have. 

“I was angry that we | 
have people that are will- 
ing to take the lives of | 
other innocents just to pro- | 
mote a personal agenda,” 
Mansuria said. ' 

He believes that this | 
event might be a wake-up 
call for people around the 
world, including Hopkins 
students. 

“We should really use 
this to reflect on what | 
we've done so far and how | 
we can continue to create a 
world where terrorism isn’t 
really a word,” he said. 

Villalon discussed 
France on the night of the 


“There were cab drivers - 
who turned. off their me- 
ters and picked up random 
strangers on the streets to 
take them home for free,” 
she said. “There were peo- 
ple who took in random | 
strangers into their house | 
when all the panic was 
going on in order to pro- 
vide a safe space. I think it 
shows the strength of the 
spirit of a human being.” 

Around the world Fri- 
day night, monuments 
were lit up in the French 
“Bleu, Blanc, Rouge,” in 
remembrance of those 
who were murdered in 
the attacks. 

“When the light in 
France went dark, the rest 
of the world turned it on,” 
Villalon said. 


lumped into the overarch- 
ing greenhouse gas emis- 
sions goal, but it would 
have been cool if they 
had that specific idea in — 
there.” 

Senior Mengli Shi has 
been involved with envi- 
ronmental groups at Hop- 
kins since her freshman 
year. She currently co- 
leads Take Back the Tap 
and SHIP. She has also 


Sustainability during her 
four years at Hopkins. 

“I first heard about it 
through Nikita [Singh] 
yand she put together 
the whole email and the 
pledge and then contacted | 
group members,” 
Shi said. “This is a great 
_way to show that univer- 
‘sities in the US. are | 


original pledge, there was White House 
something about investi- 


| Tuesday. 
| mainly 


attacks, highlighting how | 
risians C CAS 1; G 
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SGA talks 


freshman 


mentor 
program 


By ABBY SHEGELMAN 
For The News-Letter 


The Student Govern- 
ment Association (SGA) 
held its weekly meeting 
in Charles Commons on 
The meeting 
addressed the 
possibility of creating a 
mentor program to help 
non-Greek, _non-athlete 
freshmen integrate into 
the Hopkins community. 

Junior Class. Senator 


| Liam Haviv proposed the 
| idea of student mentors for 


incoming freshman. After 


| speaking to people current- 


ly in Greek Life, Haviv con- 
cluded that freshmen who 


| decide not to be involved 


in Greek Life or varsity 
sports can feel left out. To 
remedy this, he proposed 
assigning every freshman 
a sophomore mentor that 
he or she would be able to 
turn to for help. 

“We don’t want people 
to feel lost,” he said. 

SGA _ Executive Vice 
President Charlie Green 


| said that a mentor pro- 


gram might not gain trac- 
tion among students. 

“I think what Liam pro- 
posed is a great way for 
non-affiliated freshmen 
and sophomores to find an 
older student who can give 
them advice and guide 


logistically for this ides to 
work... I think if they were 
able to find the venue for 


| these meetings to occur it 


could be great.” 

Freshman Class Sena- 
tor Mi Tu shared a similar 
sentiment in an email to 
The News-Letter. 

“The mentor program 
is barely feasible. There 
will be more freshmen 
who want a mentor than 


the upperclassmen who 


will be willing to have 
mentees,” she wrote. “It 
is also a complex program 
that needs systematic su- 
pervisions, which means 
that some organizations 
need to be responsible to 
make sure that a mentor 
does not suddenly drop 
his or her mentee.” 

Some senators men- 
tioned that during the re- 
cent International Student 
Forum, students expressed 
their wishes for a student 
mentor. Tu further stated 
that while it might be logis- 
tically difficult to accom- 
plish, a mentor program 
would ‘provide a bridge 
between Hopkins classes. 

“It’s inevitable most of 
the freshmen will feel a lite 
tle bit lost when 
enter college,” Tu wrot 
“This program could give: 
freshmen a sense of be-_ 
longing in a new colle 
environment by establist 
ing a long-term relation: 


re Ls 


| ship between : them andj? S8 


the mentors.” 
Freshman ‘Class page ’ 
dent, Noh teen NT 
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Black Student Union 
(BSU) Public Relations 
Executive Chair Tyana 
Warren appeared on 88.1 
FM WYPR at noon on 
Wednesday and spoke 
about student activism, 


race and free speech. War- 
ren was part of a panel 
with Lisa Grey, assistant 
director of Student Life 
for Cultural and Spiritual 
Diversity at University 
of Maryland Baltimore 
County. 

Warren spoke about 
how privilege and dis- 
crimination affect the dai- 
ly lives of black students 
at Hopkins. 

“Part of going to an 
elite institution, there’s 
this environment of priv- 
ilege. With that privilege 
comes that general no- 
tion that 


“thousands tiny paper 
cuts” that do not hurt in- 
dividually but can be dev- 
astating when they build 
up over time. Warren 
cited anonymous com- 
ments online as a primary 
example of microaggres- 
sions that affect the black 
community at Hopkins. 


“These arent your 
ignorant, flag-waving 
people, ” she said, refer- 


ring to the Confederate 
flag. “These are people 
who are very educated 
and so they sound very 
intelligent when they’re 
arguing that black peo- 
ple don’t deserve to be 
here because of affirma- 
tive action. They’re argu- 
ing that black lives don’t 
matter.” 

Warren said that Yik 
Yak has been a negative 
experience for students 
specifically and detailed 

a current 


everything plan by the 
is fine and “*]t’s not just one BSU to ad- 
dandy and dress the 
that this Quy who said problem. 

is the way “When 


that things 


something last 


someone 


should be week. It’s years... goes on. Yik 
going, : Yak... those 
Warren of these types of things _ re- 
see pace comments.” ally ee add 
ype of dis- up. We are 
sent or up- — TYANA WARREN, actuall y 
roar is in- tarti t 

convenient, BSU PuBLic ‘ake ae : 
is very dis- RELATIONS CHAIR Collection 
ruptive. So and send 
in terms of those  col- 
the Black lections to 


Student Union standing 
up and letting people 
know that we are not 
comfortable, that we 
are not happy with how 
things are going thus far, 
and we're not happy with 
our undergraduate expe- 
rience is very conflicting 
with a lot of students.” 


~~» The panel moved onto~ 


the topic of trigger warn- 
ings on campus. Warren 
said that they are born 
out of real, uncontrollable 
emotions that students 
have no motivation to lie 
about. 

“In my experiences 
I've never seen someone 
desire a trigger warn- 
ing that is trivial. There 
are students who are 
speaking up from sexual 
assault, from racial inci- 
dents,” she said. “It seems 
like there’s a trend in the 
media to sensationalize 
or trivialize trigger warn- 
ings to the point where 
they become spoiled, 
bratty college kids who 
just want to be comfort- 
able, and I honestly have 
never seen anything like 
that.” 

Warren agreed with 
Grey when the admin- 
istrator characterized 
microaggressions as a 


the University adminis- 
tration to let them know 
that it’s not isolated,” she 
said. “It’s not just one guy 
who said something last 
week. It’s years and years 
of these types of com- 
ments, and they really do 
add up and affect your 
performance in college as 


well.” baie €) 


sas ae 


Robert’ Shibley? “execu 


tive director of FIRE, a 
free speech advocacy or- 
ganization, challenged 
what Warren said about 
trigger warnings and 
microaggressions, cit- 
ing potential violations 
of free speech on college 
campuses. 

“Trying to create an 
environment on campus- 
es where people are en- 
tirely free from triggers or 
microaggressions... [the] 
concern was that this is 
actually creating a gen- 
eration of people, teach- 
ing them to be less resil- 
ient than they should be 
in a free society,” he said. 
“We can talk about trigger 
warnings and microag- 
gressions, but the ques- 
tion is ‘What do we want 
to do about it?’ Saying 
‘America is a melting pot’ 
is a microaggression, or 
‘I believe the most quali- 
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BSU’s Warren talks triggers, Yik Yak on radio Edward Snowdon 


fied person should get the 
job’ is a microageression 
— these are undoubtedly 
political statements cast 
as aggressions.” 

Grey agreed with Shib- 
ley and said that a major- 
ity of college administra- 
tors who address race 
issues are staunch sup- 
porters of free speech. 

“If we are to be a com- 
munity that values equal 
access to learning... then 
we have to be willing 
to create a space where 
everybody is included, 
where are people are 
valued, where all people 
are given a voice and al- 
lowed a voice and where 
all people are visible,” 
Grey said. 

Warren responded to 
what Grey and Shibley 
said. 

“It’s interesting to hear 
the adult perspective be- 
cause it can really be out 
of touch sometimes. I 
think what we're asking 
here is ‘Was your com- 
ment necessary?’,” War- | 
ren said. “It’s learning 


and growing out of cer- | 
tain comments that aren't | 
necessary. We all stopped | 


saying the rape jokes. We | | 
all stopped saying the | 
hopefully... | | 


racist jokes, 


And so when you come | 


from a place of privilege 
and you come in and say 


something because you | 


can, we're asking you to 
stop and think ‘Was your | 
comment necessary?” 


| , 


i 


Shibley then asked War- | 


ren who should decide 
what is necessary to say 
and what isn’t, citing free- | 


dom of expression in the | 


art world and on campus. 
“When you're doing 
art, you're intending to 
trigger people, you're in- 
tending 2 trig Beet certain 


aes Whe 


or someone who’s trying | 
to put down or demean | 


someone because of who 
they are as a person.” 

A caller into the show 
asked Warren who should 


determine what privilege | 


is, and whether that de- 
termination is a microag- 
gression itself. 

“We're talking about 
calling out someone who 
has the upper hand here,” 
Warren said. “I won't 


statement 


SNOWDEN, From Al 
commenting 
on reception of the an- 
nouncement. 

“T think the student 
reaction is a highly posi- 
tive one,” they wrote in 
an email to The -News- 
Letter. “I think we, as the 
Hopkins community, are 


| excited and proud to be 


get too much into detail | 
| voice in today’s political 


about systematic racism 
and oppression... but me 
pointing out the fact that 
you have the upper hand 
and you have a place of 
privilege above me and 


that I have to work twice | 


as hard to get half of what 
you have is not a microag- 


gression because it’s not | 


a form of oppression, it’s 
not me trying to silence 
you at all.” 


hosting such a powerful 


environment.” 

They also commented 
on the potential for back- 
lash that FAS could re- 
ceive by hosting Snowden. 

“While there is defi- 
nitely a chance for there 


‘to be protests surround- 


ing this event, I think it’s 
an assumed risk for any 
speaker coming to cam- 
pus. For us, this is an op- 


comes to FAS Feb. 17 


portunity for Hopkins 
students to listen to the 
source of the NSA leak 
scandal. Agree or dis- 
agree, Snowden has been 
the center of attention 
for over two years now. 
We don’t mind protests 
or backlash,” they wrote. 
“To those who don’t agree 
with Mr. Snowden, we 
encourage you to come 
to his event on February 
17th and ask the hard 
hitting questions. Right 
now we're very excited 
to be generating political 
discourse. on the Hop- 
kins campus by bringing 
such an influential guest 
speaker.” 

FAS expects to an- 
nounce the rest of the 
lineup at the beginning of 
the spring semester. 


‘Selma dir. discusses race, Hollywood — 


f 


Lag 


that leave those people | a process.” 


who aren’‘t with the cam- 
pus mainstream?’... That 
mainstream is different 
today than it was five 
years ago.” 

Warren spoke about 


- the role of free speech in 


the classroom setting. 

“I think that when we 
talk about the classroom 
setting, we're talking 
about topics that are sup- 
posed to be educational, 


and the conversation is | 
supposed to be produc- | 


tive,” Warren said. “Usu- 
ally microaggressions 
are meant to. silence; 
They’re not meant to be 
educational; They’re not 
meant to foster an actu- 
al conversation... We’re 
not talking about actual 
exchange of dialogue 
in that situation, we’re 
talking about someone 
who’s trying to silence 


Watkins then asked 
DuVernay why she decid- 
ed to found her own film 
distribution company, Ar- 
ray, which works to bring 


| African films to the Unit- 


ed States. 

“I was saving for a 
house. I was 24-years- 
old, and my mom had 
bought her first house 
when she was 19, and 
she thought that it was 
crazy that I didn’t have 
one,” DuVernay said. “So 


| I took the $50,000 I had 


been saving for a house, 
and I made a movie. It 
was some obscure art- 
ist stuff that I knew no 
studio would want. So I 
had to figure out a way to 
distribute the film.” 

Today the company is 
in its fifth year and has 
just distributed its 10th 
film, Ayanda. The South 
African movie tells the 
story of a young woman 
who revives her late fa- 
ther’s auto repair shop. 
Some audience members 
had seenit. 

“That’s why it’s worth 
it” DuVernay said. “Not 
many people see the 
films, but there’s one 
person who saw a film 


- they wouldn’t have seen 


otherwise.” 

Watkins then asked 
DuVernay to speak about 
life as a black woman in 
Hollywood. 

“It’s hard, and it’s an 
‘old story,” she said. “It 
doesn’t empower me to 
think about it in my ev- 
eryday life. It’s 2015 and 
people still say stuff.” 

_ DuVernay then shared 


‘an example from a meet- 


ing with Hollywood ex- 
ecutives she attended 
after returning from a 
trip to India that she de- 
scribed as “life chang- 
ing.” Once she said that 
she had been in India, an 
important executive be- 
gant to speak in an Indian 


; “DUVERNAY, row A 1° accent. 


COURTESY OF SOFYA FREYMAN 
Ava DuVernay, the director of Se/ma, discussed her experiences as a black woman in the film industry. 


“Eliminating: racism 
is an incremental pro- 
cess, even in 2015,” Du- 
Vernay said about the 
incidient. 

Watkins then transi- 
tioned the conversation 
to Selma. He asked her to 
discuss her decision to 
take over the script. 

“There were some 
nuances missing — like 
women. The question 
that came up for me at 
times was how to por- 
tray Martin Luther King, 
Jr’s extramarital trans- 
gressions,” said DuVer- 
nay. “Is he ‘any: less of 
a leader, any less of a 
world changer, because 
of his personal life? I 
wanted to explore his 
message from all angles 
but still get that success- 
ful ending.” 

Watkins mentioned 
the theme of violence that 
winds through Selma. 

“T always hated Civil 
Rights movies as a gen- 
eral rule, so 1 wanted 
to make [one] I would 
watch. I wanted to mimic 
the way we felt watching 
videos of Freddie Gray 
and Eric Garner and all 
the other people who 
were killed,” DuVernay 
said. “Violence is never 
shown but to exclude vi- 
olence is to ignore much 
of the history of our na- 
tion.” 

Watkins added that 
he thinks Selma is a 
good introduction for 
viewers who are not 
well-versed in the Civil 
Rights Movement. _ 

He then asked her 
about her thought on so- 
cial media as an pert for 
change. 


“Tt seems like we have 


more tools now to orga- 
nize, but they were more 
organized during the 
Civil Rights movement,” 
Watkins said. “People 
began to respond to im- 


ages they were seeing ne 


TV, and the problems of 
racism became a nation’s 
problem, similar to what’s 
happening today with 
online videos of police 
brutality. So what do you 
think of using the media 
as a tool?” 

“Images are power- 
ful,” DuVernay respond- 
ed. “They affect the way 
we see ourselves and the 
way we are seen. Will im- 
ages begin to be foolproof 
evidence of injustice?” 

The next question. 
came from a student who 
had submitted it online. 

“Could you discuss 
the recent controversies 
at Mizzou and Yale sur- 
rounding free speech and 
cultural appropriation? 
Do university officials 
have a responsibility to 
police insensitive speech 
or respond to incidents of 
racism on campus?” the 
question read. 

DuVernay said that 
students must be able to 
communicate with offi-— 
cials. ’ 

“I think you have to 
talk to students and lis- 
ten to them,” DuVernay 
said. “At the base level it’s 
a lack of communication. 
There are, of course, fur- 


_ ther problems, but at the 


most basic level univer- 
sity officials need to hear 
what the student body 
has to say.” 

Watkins and DuVer- 
nay spoke more about the 
_adversity that many. stu- 
dents of color face. 

“How do people who 
pay so much money for 


tuition feel powerless?” 


Watkins asked. 
“How do people who 


pay so many taxes J ip so 


sibli s from Louisiana 
who r n home due to 
a death i in the family. 

. » : : 


Students held up signs and chanted “ 


BSU, From Al 

that all students take a 
semester-long course on 
cultural competency and 
that all faculty are trained 
in the subject. They de- 
manded that a meeting 
be held with the student 
body with at least Dan- 
iels, Provost Robert C. Li- 
eberman, Vice Provost for 
Student Affairs Kevin G. 
Shollenberger and Secre- 
tary to the Board of Trust- 
ees Maureen Marsh. 

They also demanded 
that the Center for. Afri- 
cana Studies: become a 
full department at Hop- 
kins. They requested 
that the number of full- 
time black faculty mem- 
bers be increased within 
the University. 

After Brown read out 
the demands, protesters 
chanted “Where is Ronny 
D?” until Daniels arrived 
at the demonstration. 
Then Brown read out the 


demands to Daniels and 
asked him whether he ac- 
cepted them. 

After listening to their 
demands, Daniels said 
that the University’s most 
pressing priority was to 
listen to what the stu- 
dents had to say. 

“It seems to me that 
what is taking place here 
trumps anything that we 
would think about doing 
at this particular moment, 
in this particular space,” 
Daniels said, referencing 
the video shoot that was 
scheduled to take place. 
“Right now the only thing 
thatreally matters is having 
an opportunity to give you 
the space and the support 
and our attention to your 
concerns, your demands, 
your frustrations, your 
anxieties and your sense 
of solidarity with an issue 
that is coursing through 
campuses throughout the 
United States.” 
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Daniels said that he 
sympathized with the 
protesters’ sentiments. 

“T know that we should 
not deflect this, conflate it, 
distort it to be about any- 
thing other than what it is. 
It’s about us. It’s about our 
community. It’s about who 
we are. It’s about what we 
value,” Daniels said. “I’ve 
had the chance to talk with 
you in a number of differ- 
ent contexts and look at 
you today, at all the faces, 
across a number of differ- 
ent racial groups, a number 
of different communities, 
and seeing the pain, the 
disappointment that you're 
communicating to me now 
is deeply, deeply sobering.” 

Daniels said that he en- 
courages open discussion 
about this sensitive issue 
on campus, and while 
the University has been 
working on the issue, he 
looks forward to meeting 
with students. 


“I want you to know 
first and foremost that 
I take responsibility for 
the University and that 
part of the grievance and 
the unhappiness _ that 
you're expressing today,” 
Daniels said. “The issue 
of ‘Why don’t my profes- 
sors look like me?’ is a key 
and urgent challenge for 
the University, and that’s 
something we we’ve been 
aware of for some time.” 

After Daniels finished 
speaking, BSU Vice Presi- 
dent Tiffany Onyejiaka 
pressed Daniels to set a 
date for a forum between 
administrators and stu- 
dents, to which he agreed. 

“We had these same 
conversations last year,” 
Onyejiaka said. “There 
are five black professors 
on this campus, and next 
year there will be three. 
We don’t have time for 
you to plan and advocate. 
We want action now, and 
we want a forum with all 
students, not just the lead- 
ership. We want you to 
talk to everyone here.” 

Daniels said that a fo- 
rum would take place the 
Monday after Thanksgiv- 
ing break, Nov. 30. 

After the protest, Vice 
Provost Shollenberger 
spoke with News-Letter 
reporters about the situa- 
tion both at Hopkins and 
around the nation. 

“I know our students 
have similar complaints 
here. If you look at some 
of the complaints at Yale 
and the University of Mis- 
souri, there were similar 


kinds of climate issues and 
so I'm pleased that our stu- 
dents are organizing and 
bringing voice to those 
concerns,” he said. “Like 
the President said, there’s 
a number of initiatives that 
we've been working on, 
but there’s certainly a lot 
more that we need to do.” 

Shollenberger said that 
his office was there to rep- 
resent students and their 
grievances and that the 
administration was work- 
ing on proposals. 

“Our role in Student 
Affairs is to really help 
support students in hav- 
ing these kinds of pro- 
tests and programs and 
making sure that they 
have an avenue to express 
their concerns,” he said. 
“The BSU has brought a 
number of these concerns 
to us before.” 

Daniels sent an email 
several hours after the 
protest, listing diversity 
initiatives that the Uni- 
is undertaking, 


versity 
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like the JHU Forums on 
Race in America, the new 
Baltimore Day program 
for freshmen and the Fac- 
ulty Diversity Initiative, 
which will be formally an- 
nounced later this month . 
and will be implemented 
across the University. 

The Program for The 
Study of Women, Gender, 
and Sexuality (WGS) Steer- 
ing Committee expressed 
its support for the BSU pro- 
tests in a post on its Face- 
book page on Wednesday. 

“The faculty of the JHU 
Program for the Study 
of Women, Gender, and 
Sexuality supports the ef- 
forts of the Black Student 
Union to promote a more 
inclusive and representa- 
tive environment here at 
Johns Hopkins University. 
We will work with you to 
make sure this happens,” 
they wrote. 


Jacqui Neber and Cath- 
erine Palmer contributed 
reporting. 
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Black Student Union 
(BSU) President Matthew 
Brown sat down with The 
News-Letter for an inter- 
view on Friday night, just 
hours after the junior led 
the protest. 


The interview has been 
condensed. 


The News-Letter: 
Your demonstration to- 
day was extremely pow- 
erful and seeing it from 
the frontlines, just look- 
ing at the magnitude of 
it all was like witness- 
ing a moment in history. 
It was incredible. Where 
did the inspiration for an 
event [Friday] happen? 
Why now? 

Matthew Brown: We 
did some political protests 
last year in regards to po- 
lice brutality surrounding 
Mike Brown, Eric Garner 
and the Baltimore Upris- 
ing. But the inspiration 
for this year came from 


what’s going on in Mis- ~ 


souri and at Yale. We had 
an emergency general 
body meeting on Wednes- 
day just to have everyone 
talk about their emotions, 
how they're feeling, make 
sure everyone’s doing 
okay. And then we knew 
we wanted to do some- 
thing to stand in solidari- 
ty which was the blackout 
that we had on Thursday. 
And we also saw that a 
lot of other schools were 
using this to say “Wait, 
let’s stand up and fight for 
what's right on our cam- 
puses as well.” 


N-L: To what extent is 


this feeling connected to _ 
what’s been happening 


- in Baltimore over the last 
eight months? 

MB: I think it’s ex- 
tremely connected. Last 


t 
, 


April when we had ev- 
erything going on, a lot of 
black students on campus 
felt very victimized by es- 
pecially the Yik Yak posts. 
They had seen death 
threats on Yik Yak. We 
were reading what some 
people were saying on 
social media [at Mizzou, 
and it] brought back some 
of those events people 
had surrounding the Bal- 
timore Uprising — how 
students were acting on 
campus. 

We can’t just stop and 
wait for the next incident 
to happen. We have to 
have a continual sort of 
momentum going, which 
is why I just want to use 
this momentum we have 
now and keep continuing 
as we go on through the 
next couple years. 


N-L: Why was it so im- 
portant for you to insist 
on having a meeting with 
the entire student body 
rather than just BSU lead- 
ers? 

MB: Because we've 
had these meetings with 
BSU leaders only, but we 
want people to realize 
that this is a climate you 
should care about — this 
is a campus-wide thing. If 
we have a space where ev- 
eryone can see and every- 


- one can be made aware of 


what’s going on, I think 
that’s a lot more power- 
ful when the President 
takes a stand against rac- 
ist actions on campus and 
makes it known what his 
goals are in order to fix 
this place to the whole 
school. 


N-L: How do you feel 
about the way President 
Daniels responded today? 

MB: There were some 
concerns I had. One of 
them at first was that 
when we asked for a 
promise for a date it 
was kind of like, “We 


-~- 


can’t do it next week” 
and we wanted to have 
it immediately. We were 
also kind of disturbed 
when he said, “Ill invite 
whatever administrators 
want to come” because 
it wasn’t that we wanted 
just the people who want- 
ed to come. 

We want an actual ac- 
tion plan we can see ex- 
ecuted — because maybe 
I won't be the one to see 
the changes that happen 
on campus, but I want to 


issues that I care about 
on campus, which I really 
want them noticing. 


N-L: What are your 
feelings on people of oth- 
er races supporting BSU’s 
causes? 

MB: Allies are anyone 
who are not black, but 
they want to help out with 
the cause, and we love 
people who want to help 
out. We are always here 
for allies. They definitely 
play roles where they go 


at least see into spaces 
the next z exe that black 
couple “We can't just stop students 
of — gen- : necessar- 
erations and wait for the ily can't. 
roa ny, next incident to We (eet 
throug - nitely love 
think- happen. having 
ing, “Oh, : 

you know, ~MATTHEW Brown, °° 2nd 
campus BSU PRESIDENT who is in- 
is a much terested. 
be titer a We always 


place... It’s because these 
people did whatever it is 
— xyz — in order to help 
me be in the place I am 


uw 


now. 


N-L: In these two 
years that you’ve been 
at school, have you seen 
change? Between walk- 
ing into freshman year 
and today when you led 
this protest? ~ 

MB: My freshman year 
I don’t think the BSU was 
as active. It wasn’t as in- 
tegral to me. But after 
joining e-board and after 
seeing what happened in 
April with all the protests 
that we had around the 
uprising and around the 
police brutality incidents 
and now what we're do- 
ing this year, I think I’ve 
seen significant change 
in how blacks are react- 
ing to the BSU. Whereas 
before it was like, do they 
really do anything? Now 
it’s more like I feel them 
actually supporting me, 
actually caring about the 


welcome them to come 
to the BSU meetings, e- 
board — any sort of event. 


N-L: What were your 
thoughts on the email that 
President Daniels sent out 
Friday? 

MB: I was happy to 
get an email, but I would 
have preferred that this 
was something that had 
been happening before 
just [Friday]. This is some- 
thing where I would have 
preferred action last year 
when we were having all 
these different discus- 
sions. Email’s great, but I 
would have preferred ac- 
tual meetings like we are 
having on the 30th. I think 
it’s more important when 
he’s actually hosting some- 
thing. They [students] go 

to it. They listen. They can 
hear what he’s saying and 
see what complaints they 


have and how he’s going to 


interact with that. 


N-L: There have been 
two forums on race events 


~, 


so far — last year with Ta- 
Nehisi Coates and then 
this year with Charles 
Blow. Do you think those 
are effective? 
MB: I think thos 

are definitely effective. I 
want to see also more fo- 
rums that not only deal 
with bringing speakers to 
campus but also examin- 
ing how racism acts on 
the Hopkins campus. Be- 
cause I think it’s great to 
have someone talk about 
racism as a whole, but let’s 
also look at how is it seen 
on the Hopkins campus. 
What can we do to fix it? 
Because educating people 
on race is definitely im- 
portant, but actually edu- 
cating people on how rac- 
ism is acting at our actual 
institution and what we 
can do to fix it — thinking 
of hardcore solutions that 
will get stuff done — is a 
really important aspect 
that should be incorpo- 
rated in these forums. 


N-L: Do you think 
that racial tensions ‘and. 
divisions can be catego- 
rized as the same thing 
on campuses across 
the country? Or do you 
think that because we’re 
in Baltimore, because 
we're technically in “the 
South,” do you think it 
might be different here 
than it would be at some- 
where like Yale, in the 
Northeast? 

MB: I think there are 
some similarities and 
differences depending 
on what campus you 
go to because, for in- 
stance, it’s the makeup 
of the student popula- 
tion. It depends on the 
surrounding area you 
are in. When we stand 
in solidarity with oth- 
er schools, like we are 
standing in solidarity 
with Missouri and Yale, 
these are things we no- 
ticed were similar. We 


' 
, 


understand there is a 
black struggle that is go- 
ing on. For instance, the 
cultural appropriation 
during the classes or the 
fact that there were death 
threats on the Missouri 
campus, ideas about how 
racism should be fixed 
on campus or how they 
can get rid of it were not 
taken seriously. We un- 
derstand those and we 
relate to them and we 
want to let them know 
we are in solidarity. 


N-L: And since you 
heard about this, when 
the story started break- 
ing, there has been a lot 
of social media across 
the country. Did you 
expect that kind of out- 
pouring? What do you 
think about the move- 
ment called #activism, 
where people will just 
post on social media and 
use that to show that 
they support the cause? 
Do you think that actu- 
ally does anything? 

MB: I know some peo- 
ple say it doesn’t do much, 
but I think it does do a lot 
because when people see 
all the stuff generating 
on Facebook and they see 
people posting statuses 
and all these different 
opinions, I think it forces 
them to try to think about 
what's going on: “What is 
this that someone’s talk- 
ing about, what am I see- 
ing all over my Facebook 
or my Twitter?” And they 
get interested and read 
articles and they can get 
informed. 

I think being able to 
have the Internet as a 
way of communicating 
all these different causes _ 
_allows people to be more 
interconnected and also 
allows us to be able to | 
Support each other from 
ches we are no mat- _ 
ter what part of the world — 
we are iff oe Ae Se 


— 
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“Baby, it’s cold outside! And baby, 
I think we better use this dental dam.” 
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Come visit the Office of LGBTQ Life 
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you'll need for stress-free hibernation 
that’s safe and sexy 

(including external , internal, and flavored 

(clo) aXe (oy eatspumableyaict-Nalrmmaloyanit-hno>. rod lenyictom 
and, of course, dental dams). 
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A word on taking action Diverse and healthy Thanksgiving loods 
through social media 


Gillian Lelchuk 
Sophomoronic 


n light of the re- 
cent events that 
took place in Paris, 
Facebook has basi- 
cally been on fire. 
People shared links to 
news articles detailing 
how many. people were 
lost to the terrorist at- 
tacks. People added a 
filter to their profile pic- 
tures that cast a French 
flag over their faces. And 
people criticized each 
other for showing “sup- 
port” but not actually 
doing anything. 
Look, I understand 
that side of the story. 
Those people think that 


social media can’t enact 


real change or that just 
letting the world know 
you care isn’t enough or 
that by posting about it 
you're just fishing for at- 
tention. Okay, fine, I see 
your point. 

But what else are peo- 
ple supposed to do? It’s 
not like everyone can 
just hop on a plane and 
go help the victims of 
the attacks. You can do- 
nate to a relief fund, but 
then what? You’re going 
to want to share the relief 
fund with your friends 
so they donate, too, and 
then you'll get criticized 
for trying to use social 
media to take action. 

We live ina digital age. 
I don’t have real statis- 
tics, and I am, of course, 
just speaking to my own 
opinion, but I do think 
social media can facilitate 
action. Even just chang- 
ing your profile picture 
sends the message that 
you care. Maybe you just 
hopped on the bandwag- 
on, but I think most peo- 
ple really do care. And 
now Paris can see that. 

The last time colored 
profile pictures swept 
the nation was when the 
United States Supreme 
Court ruled for same- 
sex marriage, and the 
rainbow took over the 
internet. While this isn’t 


exactly comparable to 
the situation with Paris, 
the same sentiment was 
there. Everyone came to- 
gether to show their sup- 
port for a specific group 
of people. Did they actu- 
ally do anything? No, but 
in spreading the rainbow 


they helped members of | 
the LGBTQ community | 


feel welcome. 


Let’s also talk about | 
the ALS Ice Bucket Chal- | 


lenge. This trend peaked 


during the summer of | 


2014 and consisted of 
individuals or 


groups | 


of people filming videos | 


of themselves pouring 
buckets of ice over their 
heads and then tagging 
their friends to do the 


same. The idea behind | 


this was that it would 
help people experience, 
if just for a few seconds, 
what it is like to have 
amyotrophic lateral 
sclerosis (ALS). If you 
refused to do the chal- 
lenge, you were required 
to donate $10 to a foun- 
dation seeking a cure. 

Critics of the Ice Buck- 
et Challenge proclaimed 
that people weren't ac- 
tually doing anything. 
Sure, some people would 
donate money, but most 
people were just dumping 
buckets of ice water over 
their heads. So this trend 
didn’t accomplish any- 
thing, right? 

Maybe. Or maybe it 
really did “raise aware- 
ness.” How many people 
knew what ALS was be- 
fore they saw videos of 
ice water being dumped 
over all of their Facebook 
friends? And now more 


people know, right? So at | 


the very least, didn’t that 
accomplish 
And more people defi- 
nitely donated to research 
than they would have had 
they not decided to waste 
ice water. 

So at the very least, 
throwing a filter of 
France’s flag over your 
profile picture shows 
your support for a city 
that is suffering. But it 
does more than that. It 
lets the people respon- 
sible for the terrorist at- 
tacks know that they 
aren't just dealing with 
the citizens of Paris. The 
whole world is watching 
now. 


something? | 


Tara Abrishami 
Food for Thought 


or me and for all 

foodies, I sus- 

pect, Thanksgiv- 

ing is a uniquely 

exciting holiday. 

Almost all holidays are 
accompanied by excellent 
food, but Thanksgiving 
basically revolves around 
it. Thanksgiving dinner 
is something familiar to 
every American. Turkey, 
cranberry sauce, mashed 
potatoes and pumpkin 
pie are the quintessential 
Thanksgiving dinner and 


‘probably the closest thing 


After being distracted 
by how Wikipedia knows 
so much about food, I 
realized how _ interest- 
ing it is that traditional 
Thanksgiving meals have 
developed regionally. 
Thanksgiving is about 
bringing neighbors, 
friends and families to- 
gether, so Thanksgiving 
meals should naturally 
be shaped by those clos- 
est to us. 

Therefore, I challenge 
you to approach _ this 
Thanksgiving in a new 
light. Instead of focusing 
on eating, focus on cook- 
ing. Even if you're not a 
cook, stretch yourself a 
little and try it out for the 
one meal. Invite a fam- 
ily member or friend to 
join you and make a dish 
you don’t normally have 
on Thanksgiving. If you 
want to be especially cre- 


to real ative, try 
“American a_ vegetar- 
food” there : Ras ian dish. 
is. Bute I This Thanksgiving, It’s not as 
wonder 4... hard 
try to pa x) ae 
how many : E y , you might 
Thanks- attention not just think, and 
giving. > I can swear 
dinners tO what Pour? to their de- 
actually eating, but where it _liciousness! 
resemble weet po- 
this lofty comes from. tato lasa- 
standard? gna is one 
As a of my per- 


vegetarian the answer is 
none. And I suspect that 
there are others with a 
similar dilemma: people 
who don't like turkey, 
perhaps, or those who 
prefer chocolate cake to 
the more seasonal pump- 
kin or apple pie. Thanks- 
giving is so unilaterally 
linked to the foods we as- 
sociate with it that even 
suggesting change is 
weird. But Thanksgiving 
dinner is ready for a little 
diversity. 

A quick search proved 
that, thanks to how elab- 
orate the holiday meal 
tends to be, a fair amount 
of diversity actually al- 
ready exists. Apparently, 
sauerkraut is a common 
Thanksgiving meal ad- 
dition in Baltimore, and 
baked macaroni and 
cheese is popular in the 
South. Even things like 
hominy and chitterlings, 
neither of which I have 
ever' even heard of, ap- 
pear in Thanksgiving 
dinner in various re- 
gions. (Chitterlings are 
the small intestines of a 
pig. No wonder I hadn’'t 
heard of them.) 


sonal favorites. 

Try to pay attention not 
just to what you're eating, 
but where it comes from. 
If you don’t already, make 
your cranberry sauce 
from scratch. Canned 
cranberry sauce has lots 
of added sugar, so yours 
will almost definitely be 


KELLY GARBATO/ CC BY-NC-ND 2.0 


In the South, baked macaroni and cheese is popular on Thanksgiving. 


healthier. And won't it 
be so much more satisfy- 
ing knowing you made it 
yourself? 

One of the most im- 
portant historical parts 
to Thanksgiving is cel- 
ebrating the harvest. The 
cultural norm of eating 
seasonally has _ drasti- 
cally decreased in recent 
years, but eating season- 
ally is a great thing to do 
for your health and for the 
environment. Seasonal 
eating helps ensure that 
you consume a_ variety 
of nutrients and can also 
help reduce the amount 
of artificial ripening and 
transportation the food 
undergoes. 

With that in mind, the 
fruits and vegetables in 
season for the Baltimore 
area this Thanksgiving 
are apples, sweet pota- 
toes, kale, parsnips, pota- 
toes, rutabaga, pumpkin, 


winter squash, turnips, 
collard greens, onions, 
radishes, spinach, leeks, 
pears, broccoli and fen- 
nel. If you’re up for the 
challenge — and I encour- 
age you to be bold and 
creative — choose your 
new dish this year to in- 
corporate only seasonal 
produce. It doesn’t even 
have to be overwhelm- 
ing or complicated. One 
thing I’m looking forward 
to trying this Thanksgiv- 
ing is making apple cider, 
which is seasonal! 

Thanksgiving is a 
wonderful opportunity 
to spend time with your 
loved ones, relax and give 
thanks for whatever it is 
you're thankful for. It’s 
also a great opportunity 
to appreciate the food that 
we all ultimately depend 
on. So this Thanksgiving, 
make it about the food, for 
the right reasons. 


VXLA/ CC BY 2.0 


Pay attention to what ends up on your Thanksgiving table. You want to have good, healthy food. 


The worst part about hitting 
rock bottom is that Towson 
keeps trying to give mea 
degree in geology 


There should be something two 
people can wear like a 
wristband that just signifies that 
they are down to bang a 
stranger today. 
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[Freshman joke about ISIS and 
registration because |'m so 
unique and no one else has had 
this experience twice a year for — 
|. four+ years. ] he 


College is not a place to find © 
people who think like you and 
reinforce your opinions. It's a 
place to foment dissenting 
opinions and nurture the ability 
to respect other pov's. 
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Charles XII and the history of kalabalik 


Rollin Hu 
Irrelevant History 


alabalik” is a 
word that ap- 
pears both in 
the Turkish 
and Swedish 
language. Here is why: 

In Europe in the 17th 
and early 18th centuries, 
Sweden was a great pow- 
er. Isn’t that hilarious? 

At the time, Sweden 
was led by the young 
Charles XII. At age eight, 
he killed three deer in one 
day. At age 15, he was king 
of the Swedish Empire. At 
age 17, he was found hun- 
gover one morning with 
his cousin, the Duke of 
Holstein-Gottorp, along 
with a dead bear that fell 
out of a window because 
it drank too much Span- 
ish wine the previous 
night. Charles was a pret- 
ty interesting guy. 

Then Russia, Denmark- 
Norway, Poland and 
Saxony declared war on 
Sweden because Sweden’s 
annoyed them. 


power 


Thus began the Great 
Northern War. Charles 
XII actually turned out to 
be a damn fine military 
commander and wrecked 
all the countries for a 
while. Except then the 
Russians took out their 
secret weapon of burning 
everything around them 
and waiting for the win- 
ter, which screwed over 
the Swedish forces. 

After the definitive 
defeat of the Swedish at 
the Battle of Poltava in 
1709, Charles was about 
2,700 kilometers away 
from Sweden, according 
to Google Maps, so he 
needed somewhere to go. 
Luckily for him, the Otto- 
man Empire had disliked 
Russia since time im- 
memorial so Charles XII 
received the hospitality 
of Sultan Ahmed III and 
fled to the town of Bender 
in the modern country of 
Moldova. So then Charles 
XII of Sweden stayed in 
the Ottoman Empire for 
the next three years, over- 
staying his welcome. 

Historian Robert Mass- 
ie describes the following 
events as “one of the most 
bizarre martial episodes 
in European history.” 
These events are known as 
the “Kalabaliken i Bend- 


” 


er” which I have trans- 
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lated from Swedish as “the 
clusterf*ck at Bender.” 

In the days leading up 
to Jan. 31, 1713, there were 
rumors in the Swedish 
camp that a local Otto- 
man ruler was going to 
order Ottoman forces to 
forcibly remove Charles 
and his Swedes to Poland. 
Not wanting this to hap- 
pen, Charles sent pleas 
to the Sultan which were 
never received. 

Meanwhile, the Sultan 
had arranged for a ship by 
the Mediterranean to bring 
Charles back to Sweden. In 
this quagmire of misun- 
derstanding, Charles and 
his 40 Swedes began for- 
tifying their ramshackle 
camp with furniture bar- 
ricades and piles of dung. 
The next morning, the 
Swedes awoke to the Otto- 
man Turks firing cannon 
balls and then just stand- 
ing around. 

Now, there are some 
conflicting accounts as 
to why this occurred. 
One account said that the 
Turks admired Charles so 
they refused to charge the 
Swedish camp. Another 
account said there was a 
triple rainbow all the way 
across the sky so no one at- 
tacked. Basically, everyone 
just stood around for the 
remainder of Jan. 31, 1713. 

The fol- 
lowing 
day was 
a Sunday, 
and_ being 
the devout 
Christian 
he was, 


Charles XII 
began his 
day with 
religious 
services 
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_ facts 


Courtesy of 


GUSTAF CEDERSTRO! 


IM/WIKIMEDIA CO) 
is body off the battlefield, marking the end of Kalabaliken, 


until 


rapt 


by 


you, kno 


cannon fire and a mass of 
swarming Turks and Tar- 
tars yelling and waving 
swords. Both sides were 


given orders not to kill, but | 


there still was killing going 
on because 
waving swords and guns. 

The Turks filed 


ed looting. Feeling insult- 


people were | 


into | 
Charles’s house and start- | 


2. Slowly forget how to hold 


ed, Charles fought with | 
such vigor that he and his | 


men were able to fend off 


all the Turks that were in | 
the house. Adjusting their | 
strategy, the Turkish forc- | 


es decided to launch flam- | 


ing arrows at the house 


where all the Swedes were | 


barricaded in. The Swed- | 


ish then fought the result- 
ing fire with their swords 
which was and still is the 
best way to fight a fire. 
Surprisingly, their 
swords weren't effective 
enough to put out the fire. 
After the house was half 
burnt down, Charles and 
his forces ran out of the 
house and tried to run 
into a barn except they 
were then tackled by the 


awaiting Turkish forces | 
and thus the skirmish of 


Kalabalik ended. 

To summarize, rough- 
ly 10,000 Turks fought 
roughly 100 Swedes and 
their king for about a 


day and a half while they | 


were all supposed to be 
allies. In the end, there 
were around 40 deaths on 
the Turkish side and 12 on 
the Swedish side. 
After this event, 
Swedes have used the 
word “kalabalik” to de- 


scribe a great disorder | 


while the Turks use the 


the | 


word to simply describe | 


a crowd. Is this at all rele- 


vant to modern times? No, | 
it is not, but at least now 


Ow the historical, 
context to a Swedish word. 


Ag 


Six ways to truly win 
Thanksgiving break 


1. Spend every second 
possible not doing work. 


a pencil. 


3. Burn your plane ticket 
back to Hopkins. 


4. Pet your dog. Like, pet 


your dog all the fricking 


time. 


5. Catch up on all the 


television you haven't 


been able to watch while 


you were here in 


Baltimore slowly 


drowning under 


the weight of all your 


commitments. 


6. Hang out with your 


friends from home and 


laugh when they complain 
about how hard 


Ne ese 


schools. — 


SAA is at state 
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hemembering my father and forgetting a stigma 


Alexis Sears 
Fight Me 


hen my 
father 
to -0.-k 
his life 
while 
on business in Dubai on 


Nov. 2, 2007, the obituary ~ 


in our local newspaper 
said he died “suddenly.” 
Although I was only 11 


- that day, I knew even then 


how inaccurate the de- 
scription was. Dying after 
a tumultuous battle with 
mental illness is no more 
sudden than dying after a 
long arduous battle with 
cancer or heart disease. 
In fact, Dad suffered the 
whole time I knew him. 
My relationship with 
my father was extreme- 
ly complicated. He was 
charismatic, no doubt; 
I still remember laugh- 
ing in the back seat of his 
Cadillac as he sang along 
to Radio Disney and the 
hours he spent encour- 
aging me as he taught 
me to ride a bicycle. We 
surfed together, dined on 
Chinese food and swam 
in the swimming pool at 
his apartment. I'd be ly- 
ing if I said I don’t have 


fond memories of my fa-— 
ther. There were moments. 


when I absolutely adored 
and idolized him. 

But I also remember 
his calamitous temper. I 


' remember how Een 


\ 


I was when he screamed 
at me after the slightest 
perceived mistake and 
the smell of alcohol on his 
Hawaiian shirts when he 
picked me up from ele- 
mentary school. In a fit of 
anger, my father once told 
me that he had never met 
a child as cruel as I, words 
that haunt me to this day. 
When my father died, 
I was too young to under- 
stand the term mental ill- 
ness. I had been taught in 
biology class that humans 
are hard-wired to want 
to live so the idea that 
someone could. become 
ill enough to kill himself 
was _ incomprehensible. 
Like many suicide survi- 
vors, I wondered what I 
had done to make my fa- 
ther so sad that he wanted 
to die, and why he didn’t 
love me enough to stick 
around. I also feared the 
stigma that I would inevi- 
tably face if my teachers 
and classmates discov- 
ered my father had taken 
his life. Would they think 
he was crazy? Would they 
think that I was crazy? 
The years following my 
father’s death were very 
hard. I fought back tears 
during —_father-daughter 
dances at cotillion and 
pretended not to care 


that many of my friends’ 


fathers were warm and 
affectionate when they 
picked my friends up from 
school. As I got older, I be- 
came even more confused 
because I found my life 
was much more peaceful 
without my father’s er- 


ratic behavior. I wondered © 


if it was truly twisted that 


some nights I would lie 


awake feeling grateful 
that he no longer suffered. 


\ 


iL 


ful with 


friends 


Because I struggled not 
only to forgive my father 
for his abandonment but 
also to forgive myself for 
my complicated grief, I 
internalized everything. 
When I encountered the 
dreaded question of “how 
did he die?,” I said I didn’t 
know (since 


society has a long way to 
go. Some of my acquain- 
tances seem to perceive 
depression or bipolar dis- 
order as self-pity or weak- 
ness rather than bona fide 
diseases. And there have 
been other blips: A friend 
of mine, high on marijua- 

na, laughed 


he was out hysterically 
of the coun- when I final- 
try, this Eventually... I ly gathered 
seemed rea- decided to be the courage 
sonable). I : ; to tell her 
overloaded truthful with | about my fa- 
myself with people T trusted ther’s death, 
extracur- * and one of 
ricular ac- my teachers 


tivities and 
buried myself in all AP 
and honors classes. If I 
kept busy, it would almost 
be like it never happened. 
Maybe I'd forget I ever 
had a dad. 
Eventually, I realized 
that trying to pretend my 
father had not died by sui- 
cide was a mistake, and I 
decided 


responded 
by asking me how he did 
it. 

Mental illness does 
not discriminate. Many 
of my heroes — Virginia 
Woolf, Kurt Cobain, Er- 
nest Hemingway — tragi- 
cally took their own lives. 
However, as much as we 
openly admire the artists, 


to be 
frat he 


people I 
trusted. 
Because 
people 
are be- 
coming 
better 
educated 
about 
mental 
health 
matters, 
m0 Sst 
of my 


hhasve 
been 
kind and 
support- 
ive. 


But 
it seems When Robin Williams died by sice in 12014, people began 


4" 


We are deeply saddened by the passing of Rabin Wiliams 
He inspired us threugh nis passion, his gener Osiy, and the 


the topic of suicide still 
remains verboten. That 
may be changing, howev- 
er. When Robin Williams 
killed himself in 2014, 
people suddenly were 
discussing honestly and 
openly the reasons such a 
talented and admired man 
could take his own life. 
This Saturday, Nov. 21, 
is International Survivors 
of Suicide Loss Day. In 
1999, Senator Harry Reid, 
whose own father com- 
mitted suicide in 1972, 
introduced a_ resolution. 
into the U.S. Senate. When | 
it passed, the Saturday 
before Thanksgiving was. 
designated National Sur- 
vivors of Suicide Day, 
a day on which friends 
and family of those who 
have died by suicide join 
together for healing and 
support. It’s another step _ 
toward realizing there’s — 
no stigma associated with | 
being a suicide survivor. — 


Robin Williams 
1951 - 2014 


gift of nughter He will be greatly missed, 


ie 
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Editorial 


Thoughts on #PrayforParis 
and profile pictures 


Each of us was profoundly sad- 
dened and angered by the terror- 
ist attacks last Friday in Paris that 
killed 130 innocents and wounded 
hundreds more. The actions of 
. the terrorists involved were de- 
spicable. Support and solidarity 
with the victims and their fami- 
lies should be our utmost priority. 
However, as such tragedies tend to 
do, the massacre in Paris ignited 
a fierce political debate regarding 
America’s response. 

The events in Paris this week- 
end sent shock waves through our 
country and made the distant bat- 
tle with Daesh, or ISIS, feel a whole 
lot closer. Many Americans feel as 
though Paris’s vulnerability indi- 
cates that the U.S. is also suscep- 
tible to such a calamity. Citizens 
of France itself were among the 


perpetrators, anda Syrian extrem-_ 


ist who snuck his way in with the 

mass exodus of refugees to Europe 

may also have been involved. 
People flocked to social media 


to show support for Paris and its 


citizens. Facebook profile pictures 
were filtered to include an image of 
the French flag. Tweets and status- 
es were posted with #PrayforParis. 
Every news feed, it seemed, was 
filled with prayers and saddened 
messages. 


people in the social media sphere 
found fault with what they deemed 
to be superficial gestures. They 
criticized people who had altered 
their profile pictures, claiming that 
changing a profile picture has no 
noticeable effect or purpose. They 
suggested that most of these ges- 
tures were done for a selfish pur- 
pose — the profile pictures were 
simply a medium through which 
people could display how support- 
ive and knowledgeable they were. 
This kind of criticism detracts from. 
the genuine issue — modern-day 
terrorism. 

While the Editorial Board is ob- 
viously united in the belief that 
these statuses and pictures should 
only be posted with genuine inten- 

_tions, we do not believe that people 
should be criticized for trying to 
show support. It is no one’s place to 
decide whose gestures were legiti- 
mate and whose are self-centered. 
People show support in many dif- 


ferent ways, and just because some 
- people decide not to post a status or 
sae 2 7 : at te a 3 s ss : a 


While the outpour 
of support gained steam, many © 


change their profile picture, it does 
not make it wrong for others to do 
so. The entire point of social media 
is to allow people to express them- 
selves in whatever ways they see 
fit — if they want to temporarily 
add the French flag to their profile 
picture, who is anyone to say they 
shouldn’t do it? 

The other argument that has been 
thrown out at an increasing rate is 
that the same people that were in 
solidarity with Paris should have 
also shown support for the suicide 
bombings in Beirut. The terrorism 
in that incident the day prior killed 
40 people — if these people were so 
distraught by the senseless death in 
Paris, why did they not care about 
Beirut? 

The Editorial Board firmly be- 
lieves that this argument is mis- 
guided. People should be allowed 
to care about what they want to 
care about. If people elect to express 


remorse about Paris, they should . 
in no way be required to also post _ 
_ about Beirut — or any other trag- 


Ere et 3 


edy, for that matter. The argument 


that if you care about one tragedy 
then you must care about all trag- 
edies is logically unsound and 
wholly unrealistic. It is akin to sug- 
gesting that if you donate to cancer 


research, you are in some way sug- — 


gesting that all other diseases are 

unworthy of funding. 
However, we also believe that 

as Americans, we tend to have a 


very Western-centric view of the 


world. It isn’t that the terrorism 
in other. parts of the world is un- 


important — we just tend to care — 
_most about European or American 


events. From the history classes 
we take growing up to the news 


-we watch as adults, our mindset 


is very biased towards the West. It 
is important to be mindful of why 
we care about what we care about 
and to think critically about our 


inclinations. Our time in college . 
should be one characterized by in- - 
tellectual curiosity and growth in 


which we explore as much of our 
world and its knowledge as we can. 
We should strive to stay informed 
not only about Parisian tragedies 
but events all over the globe. It is 


crucial in our effort to understand 
the world around us. It makes us 
more well-rounded people, and it: 
makes us better and more intelli-_ 


path 
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German trip becomes cultural odyssey |No one should be afraid ) 


BY WILL MARCUS 


I've never had plans to go to 
Germany — I've been to Ger- 
many and that statement is still 
accurate. Due to some truly 
wild circumstances, a family 
friend spontaneously invited 
my mother and I to join her 
on a trip to Cologne that same 
night — an offer we enthusiasti- 
cally accepted. Now, I was very 
excited to visit "Cologne based 
on all I learned about it from 
my 10-minute Wikipedia page; 
I also just saw “In Bruges” so 
the idea of visiting such a me- 
dieval city tantalized me. Un- 
fortunately, by “Cologne” our 
family friend must have meant 
“40 miles away from Cologne.” 
Our family friend brought us to 
“Bad Neuenahr.” 

First things first, Bad Neue- 
nahr is far from a city. The few 
locals that speak English re- 
ferred to it as a “willage” (vil- 
lage?). It has a reputation as a 
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is the city beer of nearby Co- 
logne. As the night went on, 
Osman would point to me, 
yell “G.I. Joe!” and proceed to 
speak enthusiastic gibberish 
every time a customer came 
through the door. It wasn’t 
long before I became a pseudo- 
sensation among the Thursday 
night crowd — and it was pos- 
itively overwhelming. 
Imagine being surround- 
ed by at least four people at 
all times who are wildly in- 
terested in you, and you can 
only communicate with them 
through a stupid phone appli- 
cation that (poorly) translates 
English to German. It was 
painful. Thankfully, Osman 
kept bringing me free beers, 
so I soon returned to the wild 
gesticulation method of com- 
munication. After an hour or 
two of Charades with Osman’s 
patrons, my savior strode in: 
Jonas. It took approximately 
five minutes from when Jo- 


retirement community and/ nas entered the bar for him 
or spa town to become 
— and I can my both my 
confirm the translator 
validity of J would prescribe and —_tem- 
its reputa- 3 porary best 
tion. I fear I a confusing cross- friend. Per- 
am sound- 


ing ungrate- 
ful for this 


cultural journey to any 
human being dealing 


haps it was 
symptom of 
the impossi- 


opportunity. E BoEX. . 5 ble language 
That is not With a crisis of faith in bate rs 
the case. I he when Jo- 
was just ex- their fellow man. we ead 
pecting a up and ad- 
wholly  dif- dressed 
ferent travel me with 


experience-So yes, I genuinely 
felt so blessed to have the op- 
portunity to visifGermany, but 
the prospect of six days and 
nights in a place that offered 
absolutely nothing entertain- 
ing for a 20 year old American 
male was daunting. Especially 
because the circumstances of 
the of the trip meant that my 


See and our generous family 


friend could not leave the old 
Willage even for one day — so 


* there I was, alone in a strange 


» 
. 
iL. 


cs) 


ey 

». 
. 

ne 


__ where I was from, I've never 
felt to an individual I | 
oul < 


“small town, in a foreign coun- 
try, fighting to overcome a lan- 
guage barrier the size of King 
Kong. 


So what is a red blooded | 


21-year-old male to do in this 
situation after hanging with 
the family by day? Find a wa- 
tering hole, obviously. In the 
10 minutes it took me to walk 
from one city limit to the other, 
I found the only bar in town: 
Osmans Stadtschanke, where 
I befriended my first German. 


I walked into the near-empty. 


bar at 9:30 p.m. on a Wednesday 
evening and started talking to 
the barkeep, who I later discov- 
ered, was Osman. “Talking” is 
a loose term. I mean to say we 
were wildly gesticulating to 
each other as if we were playing 
one of the most desperate games 
_ of Charades the world has ever 
seen. After twenty minutes of 
this, the full list of English words 
Iused were as follows: “hi, beer, 
Im American, and Kosovo.” 
Ossman’s English vocabulary 
choices included, “American, 
G1 Joe, and Kosovo.” 
In short, very few clue- 
less Americans ever visit Bad 


Neuenahr, and Ossman, who 


‘rew up in Kosovo, was just 
the right age to have a great 
respect for citizens of our fine 


country. For those of y’all who: 


don’t know, U.S. Armed Forces 
and NATO launched a joint 
military intervention in Koso- 
vo during the late ‘90s that 
Osman approved of. I didn't 
_ know any of this at the time, 


however. At some point in our 
game of Charades, I started” 


ur 
a4. 


_ singing the National Anthem 


as a last ditch-effort to convey 
that I was an American tour- 
ist. Once Osman understood 


his highly questionable “Yo 
what’s up my American jabro- 
nie?” I might have actually 
shed a single tear of joy. Jonas 
was quite the character. He 
considered himself a modern 
poet, and actually told me that 
he was “born to rap 
— a sharp juxtapositio f 
his peacoat and horned rim 
eyeglasses. Regardless, once I 
had Jonas to break down the 
language barrier, everything 
changed. He took me under 
his wing and gave me a pro- 
found tour of the Bad Neue- 
nahr social scene... within two 
days, all twelve young people 
in the willage treated me like 
an old friend. Honestly, I am 
still dumbfounded as to why 
everyone was as kind to me as 
they were. I'd like to just blame 
it on the wonderful disposi- 
tion of the average German 
willager. 

In a move that compounded 
my confusion to epic levels, Jo- 
nas invited me to spend New 
Year’s Eve with his family after 
knowing me for a total of two 
and half nights. His mother 
was a civil engineer, and his 
father was a chemistry profes- 


sor. How those two raised a 


son who was fully dedicated 
to making it in the rap game 
simultaneously boggles my 
mind and makes a lot of sense. 
Once we arrived, Jonas proudly 
showed me his samurai sword 
collection and his parents an- 
swered by giving me a tour of 
the moonshine shed. Now I’m 
no authority on moonshine 
distilling equipment, but I am 
not surprised that a chemis- 


try professor and civil engi-— 


neer managed to build such a 
luxurious home-based moon- 
shine distillery. At this point I 
have reached confusion critical 
mass, yet I was far from com- 


plaining about it. I realized at 


this point that I was in one of 


the most unique situations I 


will ever have. I still can’t wrap 


my head around the fact that 


this family welcomed me with 


such open arms and made me © 
feel so at home when I had lit- 


erally just known their son for 


three days. If showing a strang- 
er your illegal moonshine op- 
eration isn’t trust, I.don’t know — 


hip-hop” 


last moonshine experience | 
could ever hope for. 

After the family pregame, 
Jonas and I met up with the 
rest of his squad to attend the 
real New Year’s party in an 
old firehouse they had rented. 
When we got there, the Ger- 
mans proudly showed me two 
wheelbarrows covered with a 
tarp behind the firehouse that 
were filled to the brim with 
bottles of hard liquor. At this 
point I didn’t even ask why. 
I had been bewildered for so 
long at this point that I felt no 
need to ask any further ques- 
tions about anything else. The 
party itself was bisected by 
gender very much like a mid- 
dle school dance and a cultural 
whirlwind. I was constantly 
surrounded by people who 
wanted to nothing more than 
to hear about my life in the U.S. 
and make me feel as comfort- 
able as possible. Even though 
I was in a room filled with 
strangers that I could barely 
communicate with, I never 
once felt like an interloper, and 
that speaks to small-town Ger- 
man character. 

The night ended with a drive 
back to the hotel by Jonas and 
his father. Jonas would have 
driven me but his father had 
to take over due to the afore- 
mentioned two wheelbarrows 
of hard liquor. I just remember 
careening down icy roads at 
unreasonable speeds with fog 
so thick that turning the high 
beams on only. made things 
worse. I recall voicing my 
concerns for my life and limb 
— considering we were travel- 
ing at least 40 miles per hour 
without 10 feet of visibility in 
front of the car. All I got from 
Jonas was a soothing “Sven 
knows the way” and that I was 
“not a real cowboy” 
embarrassed to ad 
enough to shut me up. I put my 
full trust in Sven, the moon- 
shine distilling chemistry pro- 
fessor and he brought me back 
safe and sound. Clearly, he 
knew the way after all. 

This is the point of this tale: 
If you ever find yourself in a 
foreign country without much 
on your agenda, profound ad- 
venture can and will find you if 
you make yourself available to 
it. Play charades with a strange 
barkeeper, try to talk to crowds 
of strangers using just your cell 
phone, talk to the aspiring hip- 
hop legend with the peacoat 
and horn rimmedmed glasses. 
People define a place; please 
don’t forget that when you 
dream of admiring the medi- 
eval architecture of Bruges like 
I did. If or when your adven- 


ture with the locals does start 


to gain momentum, remember: 
Just because you have no idea 
what's going on does not mean 


you cannot cherish a moment | 


and learn something about 
yourself. Also, realize that very 
few people can experience such 
a: profound cultural immer- 
‘sion. You'll soon find that the 
best benchmark for your un- 
derstanding of a foreign group 
of people is the point where 
you realize that they are be- 
yond your understanding, and 
that is okay. . aa 
Even if I’m still clueless 
about what makes the average 
German tic, I’ve learned more 
about people than any other 
period in my life, all while 
spending the majority of my 


time plagued by countless un- | 


answered questions. I left Ger- 
many with a rejuvenated faith 
in humanity that has yet to 


| never have 


| proponents of the ‘Isra 


AY] 


With the exception of editorials, 
the opinions expressed here are those 
of the contributors. They are not 
necessarily those of The Johns 
Hopkins News-Letter. 


to express their dissent” 


BY MARIAM BANAHI 


Editor’s note: The author is a 
member of Students for Justice in 
Palestine. 


I agree with the article “Der- 
showitz is not an- anti-Arab 
bigot” (hereafter “Dershowitz”), 
which appeared in the Nov. 5, 
2015 edition of. The News-Letter, 
on one crucial point: Words are 
weapons. However, no matter the 
eloquence with which some of us 
write or the power we try conjure 
through our words, authorship 
also plays an unforgiving role 
in defining their force and legiti- 
macy. Put more simply, whether 
speaking with deference, argu- 
ing with passion, or screaming in 
anguish, we are often met with 
indifference or silenced for dar- 
ing to raise our voices in protest. 

Over one year has passed 
since the Hopkins Students for 
Justice in Palestine (SJP) Die-in 
and Teach-in for Gaza. Similar 
to those efforts, the resistance 
to Alan Dershowitz was a col- 
lective one driven by a coali- 
tion of groups with unique con- 
cerns. Very crucially, we have 
learned one indisputable fact: 


‘The changes sought by the dis- 


enfranchised voices at Hopkins 
demand a collective approach 
that is intersectional at its core. 

The purple prose and empty 
platitudes that color “Dershow- 
itz” aren't fooling anyone. Nei- 
ther is the authors’ desistance 
from. directly labeling SJP as 
terrorists. By accusing SJP of 
“hurling stones from behind the 
pages of the school newspaper,” 
the authors of “Dershowitz” 
take advantage of the force and 


resonance of Islamophobic and 


|-Pa. nian discourses. T] on 


o utter that vulge 
word: terrorist. Instead, allusio 
does the work for them and even 
affords them plausible deniabil- 
ity within the broken grievance 
system of the corporate univer- 
sity. We know that this structure 
protects the image of Hopkins 
more than it does its students 
and pays lip service to diversity 
rather than implementing poli- 
cies to actually foster inclusiv- 
ity. However, by resorting to this 
naming by not naming explicitly, 
the authors of “Dershowitz” belie 
their own prejudices. 

This week, Islamophobic and 
anti-Boycott, Divestment, and 
Sanctions (BDS) posters target- 
ing members of SJP and Muslim 
Students Association appeared at 
the Georgetown, George Wash- 
ington and American campuses. 
As offensive and painful as these 
attacks are, the assaults on SJP 
were carried out on the pages of 
the campus newspaper, which 
unabashedly published this hate- 
ful characterization. It is also of 
deep concern that’ no high-level 
administrator or member of the 
MSE Symposium ever addressed 
SJP’s demand for a disavowal 
of anti-Semitism, Islamophobia 


- and anti-Arab prejudices. | am 
also unaware of a single student. 


group that spoke out against 
such a conflation of SJP members 
with terrorism. 
_ A published response to an 


earlier petition sponsored by _ 


Hopkins Feminists, Sexual As- . 
sault Resource Unit, Diverse 
Sexuality and Gender Alliance, 
Voice for Choice and Black Stu- 
dent Union characterized it as_ 
anti-Semitic and as part of a 


witch-hunt against pro-Israel _ y 
advocates. With a final dash enous Studi 
of unmistakable paternalism Association 
from the self-declared “boggled Studies, the National Ass 
of Chicana and Chicé 


mind” of its author, the coali- 
tion is characterized as unwit- 


ting collaborators and support- 


‘ers of anti-Semitic attacks on 


5 oe ee 


gape 


‘the Native 


Israel (see the Fall 2015 report by 
Jewish Voice for Peace, Stifling 
Dissent: How Israel's Defenders 
Use False Charges of Anti-Sem- 
itism to Limit the Debate Over 
Israel on Campus, jewishvoicefor- 
peace.org/%20stifling %20dissent). 
Unfortunately, the force of un- 
founded charges such as these 
have had significant repercus- 


‘sions at JHU, especially for SJP: 


Other student groups reject col- 
laboration and co-sponsorship 
out of fear that they will be 
“suilty by association.” 

Moreover, feigning surprise 
at resistance to Alan Dershow- 
itz being offered a prestigious 
platform at Hopkins is a disin- 
genuous and deluded position to 
take on the part of “some of the 
world’s brightest students.” The 
authors of “Dershowitz” also 
claim that their undergraduate 
years are when “[they] engage 
new ideas and that [they] come 
into [their] own as thoughtful in- 
dividuals.” Just to be clear, Der- 
showitz’s ideas are neither new 
nor ground-breaking. Rather, 
despite his endless cries to the 
contrary, Dershowitz represents 
the status quo and would rather 
threaten lawsuits than be chal- 
lenged by those demanding an 
end to the systematic oppression 
of the Palestinian people and to 
afford Palestinian students and 
scholars with the academic free- 
dom that Dershowitz claims to 
be so vehemently defending. 

I also wonder if those who 
have set their sights on oppos- 
ing any dissent at Dershowitz’s 
invitation considered the deep 
hurt and frustration leveled at 
many in the community or the 
violence inflicted by those in 
positions of power telling peti- 


(10 nat tn 
not only inconsequentia 
without merit, but that writ- 
ing an open letter was tanta- 
mount to cowardice. After the 
onslaught of criticism wielded 
at petitioners, it would be re- 
miss not to emphasize that ano-; 
nymizing petitions is a means 
of protecting signatories. For 
instance, SJP members are tar- 
geted in ways that explicitly 
threaten their current lives as 
students, as well as their future 
careers (see: The Canary Mis- 
sion, Campus-Watch). 

Lastly, I will not concede that 
members of SJP were “hurling 
stones from behind the pages 
of the school newspaper.” In 
fact, even when acting as a col- 
lective voice, we are subject to 
the vaunting of our critics that 
Israel is “the only true democ- 
racy in the Middle East” or that 
they have a Palestinian friend. 
When we voice our concerns 
and call for action, we are ac- 
cused of being cowards and — 
singling out Israel. Just as when 
supporters of Israeli state poli- 
cies call for Palestinians to put 
down their stones and engage 
in an unequal dialogue, mem- 
bers of SJP and the coalition of 
groups protesting Dershowitz’s 
appearance know that the game 
is rigged from the outset. 

On Nov. 20, 2015, the Ameri- 
can Anthropological Associa- — 


tion will vote on a resolution to 


undertake an association-wide ~ 


academic boycott of Israeli insti- 
tutions that are the | 


complicit in the 


os 
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Events in Baltimore Students come logether lo climb on campus 
hisweken’ = 


Thursday 


Book Read Keynote and Q&A: 
Ta-Nehisi Coates 
Shriver Hall, 7 p.m. 
Ta-Nehisi Coates is an incredible speaker who has spo- 
ken at Hopkins before, successfully engaging students 
on the issues of race and class. On Thursday he will | 
discuss his memoir The Beautiful Struggle and answer | 


i y+ - 
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COURTESY OF VERONICA REARDON 
The climbing wall at Hopkins is located in the Recreation Center and is open for at least a few hours every day of the week. 


questions from the audience. 


4 Hours of Funk 
The Windup Space, 10 p.m. 

4 Hours of Funk is a beloved monthly dance 
party in Baltimore. If you haven’t checked it out 
already, you totally should. Upon entering, you 
will be enveloped in a mass of dance music and 


has a full bar, and entry is only $5. What more 
could you want? 


Saturday 


The Dirty Soul Dance Party 
The Crown, 10 p.m. 
‘Tf you can't make it to the Windup Space for 4 Hours 
of Fun on Friday, or if you just can't get enough soul, 
| funk or disco music come by The Crown on Satur- . 
day night! Mikie Love of D.C. and resident J Landis 
- Expandis will be spinning the tracks. Plus, there is 
a show in the next room over headlined by garage/ 
punk outfit Ratboiler. 


TT The Artist Presents Fly Girls 
Metro Gallery, 9 p.m. 
Baltimore’s beloved female pop badass, TT The 
Artist, will be premiering her new music video. 
Si-notes and Brittany Starr will also perform. 
Team Squad Up Dance Crew will be in attendance, 
and two DJs will provide music. Tickets are $8 in 
advance and $10 on the day of the show. 


Sunday 


--Eze Jackson with guests 
The Crown, 8:30 p.m. 
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~ lier this semester. He is very engaging and highly 
energetic. [ strongly recommend checking him out 
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If you were in the Rec 
Center at all this week, 
you may have wondered 
what was going on with 
the climbing wall. Walk- 
ing by, your thoughts 
may have been along 
the lines of Good God, 
what happened? or Is it 


| broken? Well! It was not 


| broken! The wall was 


preparing for the climb- 
ing competition, which 
happened this past Sun- 


| day. It is an annual event 


sweaty funk- and disco-lovers. The Windup Space _ 


| earlier this year). 


T saw Eze Jackson open for Homeboy Sandman ear- 


| County, 


that usually happens in 
December (but it was 


The competition was 
open to the public and 
attended mainly by un- 


_dergrads and grad stu-. 
dents from University 


of Maryland Baltimore 
University of 
Maryland College Park 
(UMD), Towson Uni- 


University kids there 
as well and some from 
York College of Pennsyl- 
vania. The atmosphere 
was more relaxed than 
in previous years; Every- 
one was there to hang 
out and climb some new 
routes. Everyone was ex- 
tremely friendly and it 
was fun just to be there 
to watch amazing climb- 
ers do their thing. 

When you enter, you 
are given a scorecard. 
Open climbing takes up 
the majority of the com- 
petition where you can 
climb anything you like 
depending on _ which 
category you want to be 
entered into. To be con- 


sidered part of a catego-. 
“ry, you have to be able 


to climb three climbs in 
that category, which can 
be quite difficult. 

There is actually an 


tion was just one. Victo- 
ries and points earned 
in each competition are 
totaled to determine the 
winner of the series. The 
previous competition 
was held at UMD’s out- 
door climbing wall. 
Depending on fund- 
ing and the ability of 
the wall managers to 
find sponsors, the com- 
petitions have various 
prizes. The competition 
was giving away har- 
nesses and other gear to 
winners, and this one 
gave away rope bags, 
multi-tools and other 
fun things. In the past 
we gave out gift cards 
to local businesses, but 
no one seemed to take 


~them since the winners 


aren't usually Hopkins 
students. It would be 
great to see a larger turn- 
out of Hopkins students 


By VERONICA versity, Loyola Univer- entire series of climbing next year as well as those 
| REARDON sity and Hopkins. There competitions, of which from other schools! Hop- 
| Your Weekend Columnist were some Georgetown the Hopkins competi-. kins also has a boulder- 


ing competition, which 
is shorter climbs without 
ropes and harnesses, in 
the spring for climbers 
of all levels. 

The next competition 
in the series is at Loyola 
this upcoming week- 
end. It has two different 
open climbing sections 
so more climbers can 
participate and costs $25 
to register. If you go as 
part of the Rockhoppers, 
Hopkins’ climbing team, 
they will be able to help 
pay for registration! Pro- 
ceeds from the competi- 
tion will go to GEDCO 
a Baltimore community 
development program. 
There will also be more 
competitions next year. I 
would highly « z 
anyone who's ever want- 
ed to try climbing to go 
try it, meet other climb- 
‘ers and have a good time! 


Korean barbecue, if you re up jor (l drive 


By ALISON 
BARTOWSKI 
For The News-Letter 


I’ve heard many stu- 
dents complain about 
the food in Baltimore 
not quite holding up to 
the standards from their 
hometowns. However, 
if you know where to 


‘| look you can find some 


great restaurants. This 
weekend I finally de- 
cided to try Honey Pig, 
which is a Korean barbe- 
cue spot in Ellicott City 
that I’ve heard many 
positive things about. 
It’s open 24 hours ev- 
ery day, which is a plus 
especially because it is 
a 35 minute drive from 
Homewood campus. If 
you don’t have access 
to a car, I suggest using 


| ZipCar to get there, like 


my friends and I did. 
It proved to’ be rather 
tricky when our GPS 
guided us through vari- 
ous winding back roads, 
but there are main high- 
ways you can take to get 
there. - 

Unlike the Konan res- 
taurants located close to 
campus, this place is huge 
and has at least 30 tables 
with their own grills used 


for cooking various mari- | 


nated meats. The walls are 
covered in Korean posters 
and advertisements for 


| alcohol, and several large 


televisions play popular 


I've eaten at in Los Ange- 


Upon entering at ap- 
proximately 2 am., we 
were promptly — seated 
and the service was: fast 
and friendly. As soon 
as we sat down we were 
offered water and side 
dishes of potato, broccoli, 


salad and kimchi. We or- — 
dered brisket, spicy pork _ 


belly and beef short rib, 
which were all priced at 


about $15 a plate, along 


with a bowl of rice for 
each person. 

For a Korean barbecue 
you order large plates 
of raw meat and cook it 


munal meal is a great 


be fun to flip the meat on 
the grill. One of the wait- 
ers actually helped cook 
the meat on a separate 
grill so that we could fin-. 
ish eating and get back 
faster. The meat was 
very flavorful, juicy and 


high quality. I especially 


enjoyed the spicy mari- 
nated pork belly since it 
is pretty much a thicker 
slab of bacon with an 
added spicy kick. I also 
enjoyed the cuts of beef. 
Brisket is great for the 
impatient since it cooks’ 
really quickly, but on the 


_tib is usually marinated 


SUKSIM/CCBY.SA20 
Korean barbecues offer a variety of dishes, making them great ee for. communal meals. 


on the grill. The waite 
also brought s soup and a 
steamed egg to our table 


free of charge. Steamed _ 


egg is my favorite side as _ 


it’s a nice fluffy contrast | 
_ to all the meat. 


On the ride back I had 
a total food comma so it 
was a good thing I was 
not the one driving. If 


ee 
” 


you manage to come at . 


a more reasonable hour 
than I did, there is a Ko- 
rean desert and drink 
chain across the street. 
H-mart; a Korean ae 
_cery store, is also nearby. 


Honey # 
you're looking for a fun 


=e 
st" 
~ 
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Film Society presents SLAM showcase benefits hip-hop communily 
Princess Bride reading 


By SPENCER 
ABROHMS 
For The News-Letter 

A cast consisting of 
entertainment industry 
veterans as well as prom- 
inent local performers 
read from William Gold- 
man’s classic novel The 
Princess Bride live on Sat- 
urday, Nov. 14. 

Hosted by the Johns 
Hopkins Film Society, 
this reinterpretation 
brought together eager 
film enthusiasts as well 
as new viewers who 
wanted some unconven- 
tional entertainment. 

The 1987 film adapta- 
tion, written by Gold- 
man and directed by Rob 
Reiner, combines fanta- 
sy, comedy, romance and 
adventure genres. The 
film, like the book, takes 
on a framed narrative 
format of a grandfather 
telling his sick grandson 
a fantastical tale. 

In this tale, viewers 
watch a farm boy’s epic 
quest to rescue the beau- 
tiful Princess Buttercup 
from an insidious kidnap- 
ping scheme. 

The film is touch- 
ing, action-packed, sur- 
prising and_ incredibly 
funny. Although it only 
achieved modest success 
at the box office, the film 
became a cult classic and 
has been regarded as one 
of the greatest comedies 
and love stories. The 
Writers Guild of ;Amer- 
ica’s lists it as one-of, the 
greatest screenplays of 
all time.. 


One of the _ film’s 
greatest assets is its ex- 
ceptionally humorous 


and endlessly quotable 


much detail. 
“And what we “are 


screenplay. The screen- 
play’s writing style and 
the exceptional voice cast 
made the Film Society’s 
rendering a unique and 
entertaining experience. 
John Astin, best 
known for his role as 
Gomez Addams on the 
1964 TV series “The Ad- 
dams _ Family,” 
the Grandfather; 


thew Porterfield played 
Westley; and electronic 
musician Dan Deacon 
played Vizzini, one of 
the kidnappers. 

Other local perform- 
ers like Lexie Mountain, 
DDm, Jimmy Joe Roche, 
Spank Rock, Rahne Al- 
exander, Ben Johnson 
and Tommy Waldo also 


brought the. film’s iconic | 


characters to life. 

A member of the Film 
Society read the action 
descriptions, which are 
unique in this screenplay 
because they are writ- 
ten in the same humor- 
ous tone as the film’s 
dialogue. Many of these 


written actions contain | | 


jokes that film audiences 


would otherwise never | | 


get to hear. 

The action sequences 
in the screenplay also 
include insight into the 
minds of the characters 
and descriptions that 


‘leave the actual scene up 


to the interpretation of 
the reader or cinematog- 
rapher. In one example, a 
fight is described without 


ion eee ths 


starting now is one of the 


two greatest sword fights | 


in modern movies (the 
other one happens later 
See PRINCESS, pace B5 


played | 
inde- | 
pendent filmmaker Mat- | 


SBD Ng 
ie 


By ANEEKA 
RATNAYAKE 
For The News-Letter 

SLAM, the Hopkins 
hip-hop dance group, 


hosted a showcase ben- 


efiting the Baltimore 
Dance Crews Project 
(BDCP) on Friday, Nov. 


13. The showcase, which 
had the theme “love and 
acceptance for all,” in- 
corporated performances 
from different groups on 
campus and from the lo- 
cal community. 

Hopkins alumni Bri- 
an Gerardo and Cynthia 
Chavez founded BDCP 
with the goal of using 
hip-hop dance to con- 
nect, engage and em- 
power youth. The two 
schoolteachers sought 
to strengthen their rela- 
tionships with their stu- 
dents, and they found 
that hip-hop was a pow- 
erful medium through to 
do this through. 

This goal eventually 
led to the formation of 
an after-school _ club, 


COURTESY OF CINDY JIANG 


SLAM dedicated their performance to those who have the courage and strength to be different. 


which has now become 
two youth teams, as well 
as a monthly workshop 
across different schools. 
When they spoke during 
the showcase, Gerardo 
and Chavez _ stressed 
the importance of creat- 
ing programs for youth 
in Maryland given that 
over 200,000 students do 
not have access to after- 
school programming. 


COURTESY OF CINDY JIANG 
| The showcase featured dance groups from the Baltimore community. 


The Nutcracker brings early dose of Christmas cheer 


By MARCIA 
ZIMMERMAN 
For The News-Letter 


For the third consecu- 
tive year, the JHU Clas- 
sical Ballet Company 
performed Pyotr Tchai- 
kovsky’s The Nutcracker 
in Shriver Hall, welcom- 
ing the start of the holi- 
day season on Saturday, 
Nov. 14. ° 

The Nutcracker is a 
Russian Christmas sto- 
ry composed by Tchai- 
kovsky and_ originally 
choreographed by Marius 
Petipa and Lev Ivanov. 

The story follows a 
girl named Clara who 
receives a nutcracker 
doll from her uncle at 
her family’s Christmas 
Eve party. Her brother is 


jealous because he does 
not receive a gift and 
fights with Clara over 
the nutcracker, which 
breaks. The uncle fixes 
it, and Clara goes to bed. 
In a dream enchanted 
rats come out and ter- 
rorize Clara, but her 
nutcracker prince comes 
with soldiers to save her. 
There is a festive snow 
scene, then Clara and 
the Prince journey to 
the Land of the Sweets, 
where different sweets 
dance for them. 

Finally, there is the 


_ Waltz of the Flowers, an- 


other dream sequence. 
Afterward the prince re- 
turns Clara in time for 
Christmas morning. 

The performance fea- 
tured dancers with di- 


" TVANA SU/ PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
The JHU Classical Ballet Company ra The Nutcracker Nov. 14. 


| 


verse levels of ballet ex- 
perience, each performer 
notably challenged 
themselves. Freshman 
Gerhardt Weiss as the 
Prince, junior Elyse An- 
derson as Clara, Compa- 
ny President senior Jor- 
dan Berger as the Sugar 
Plum Fairy and sopho- 
more Peyton Blackstock 
as the Snow Queen gave 


especially | memorable 
performances. 
The dancers also 


brought depth to their 
characters in their act- 
ing: Tommy Kim, play- 
ing Clara’s brother Fritz, 
hilariously fought and 
pouted in the opening 
scene. Uncle Drossel- 
meyer, played by alumna 
Sarah Goodman, com- 
manded the stage with 
performance enhanced 
by both the music and the 
other dancers’ reactions 
to the character. 

The kissy, soldier and 
harlequin dolls, played 
by junior Natalie Lindo, 
freshman Sarah Banker 
and sophomore Natalie 
“Campbell, respectively, 
walked without bending 
their knees and danced 
in an exaggerated way 
that accented which kind 


of doll they were sup-- 


posed to. be. 

The Gingersnaps — 
sophomore Madi Foster, 
sophomore Elanor West, 
sophomore Anna Silk and 
sophomore Sarah Schreib 
—and the Rats — sopho- 
mores Victoria Gramug- 


lia, Foster, Silk, West, 


Schreib and freshman | 


Hannah Conti — really 
worked to draw out the 
playful and mischievous 
natures of the characters. 
The Rat King, freshman 
Isabella Perone, shone in 
her sword fighting, act- 
ing and dancing. 

“T was cast as the Rat 
King and given the steps, 
but from there I got to 
make the character my 
own,” Perone said. “In 
the Nutcracker this is es- 
pecially fun because ev- 
eryone knows the story, 
but each dancer can rein- 
terpret the character that 
they are cast as. 

“I love to play the vil- 
lain. The Rat King is one 
of my favorite parts in 
the show because there 
is no limit of how evil I 
can be in that role, so I 
can really do a lot with 
the character.” 

The dancers did more 
than simply dance and 
act; they also had the 
opportunity to “set,” or 
choreograph and _ inter- 
pret different scenes. 

“Participating in as 
well as setting a scene 


can be a very difficult . 


process. For the battle 
scene, I spent a major- 
ity of rehearsals watch- 
ing, instructing and cor- 
recting the dancers in 
the scene, rather than 


practicing my own part 


within it,” Elyse Ander- 
son, who played Clara, 
said. “When we _ had 
our first dress. rehearsal 

Ser NUTCRACKER, pace B5S 


x 


However they also cel- 
ebrated their success in 
reaching over 2,000 stu- 
dents between June and 
October with these dance 
workshops. 

When BDCP first 
began five years ago, 
SLAM decided to make 
their showcase a_ ben- 
efit for the organization. 
In the past year, SLAM 
has also begun teach- 
ing dance lessons to stu- 
dents across Baltimore 
alongside Gerardo and 
Chavez. 

SLAM’s publicity chair 
Max Yeo expressed the 
group’s desire to serve the 
Baltimore area. 

“It’s a nice way to 
complement President’s 
Day of Service or, in this 
year’s case, still do ser- 
vice despite inclement 
weather,” he said. “Our 
mission last night was 
to help BDCP as much as 
possible as they transi- 


tion to eas a ase 


which was the show- 
case sought to benefit 
the local community 
was by featuring a va- 
riety of dance groups. 
This included groups 
from Hopkins like the 
Hopkins Breakers and 
JHU Eclectics as well as 
groups from the greater . 
Baltimore area like Dy- 
NaMic, The Dance insti- 
tute of Washington, The 
Set Phunktions, Funk 
Justice, Kickrocks Crew, 
Major Def, Coverboy, Ur- 
banknowlogy and Cul- 
ture Shock DC. 

The night also fea- 
tured three crews from 
BDCP including the 
BDCP collective, the 
BDCP junior varsity team 
and the BDCP seniors. 
Together these groups 
put together an amaz- 
ing show, encompass- 
ing different elements of 


Pe iye 


the theme through their 


‘song choices and chore- 


ography. Every element 
of their performances, 
down to the facial expres- 
sions of the dancers, was 
perfectly coordinated 
and executed. 

One of the highlights 
of the night was the 
two performances by 
both the BDCP junior 
varsity team and the 
BDCP seniors which oc- 
curred toward the end 
of the show. This perfor- 
mance, the largest one 
so far for the junior var- 
sity team, had the entire 
crowd of both Hopkins 
students and other mem- 
bers of the local com- 
munity cheering loudly. 

Polly Ma, president of 
SLAM, was also enthusi- 
astic about the results of 
the night’s performanc- 
es. 

“The show went very 
smoothly and the sup- 
tee from poise stu- 


s was amazing. 2 naa 
a great time dancing 
and watching the other 
groups, and it was worth 
every second we spent 
planning the show,” she 
wrote in an email to The 
News-Letter. 

The show closed with 
a performance by SLAM 
that, in light of the na- 
tional anti-discrimina- 
tion protests at college 
campuses, was dedicat- 
ed to all those who have 
the courage to be differ- 
ent and those who are 
strong enough to stand 
with them. The moving 
performance also includ- 
ed a moment of silence 
for the recent terrorist 
attacks in Paris. 

Overall the showcase 
combined creative, pow- 
erful dance with a strong 
message in support of 
the local and global com- 
munity. 


Shamir experiments with 
sound, identity at Ottobar 


By EMILY HERMAN 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


Shamir, the Las Vegas 
artist whose voice and 
aesthetic defies © tradi- 
tional genre and gender 
norms, charmed a diverse 


crowd at the Ottobar on 


Saturday, Nov. 14 with a 
dynamic set. 

Clad in ‘90s denim 
overalls with an embroi- 
dered dalmatian and 
heon orange nail polish, 
he drew a wide range of 
fans to his first show in 
Baltimore. 

Juxtaposing a warm, 
soulful voice with catchy 
hooks, electronic effects 


and the stage presence of tl 
a bonafide diva, Shamir’s _ try 
futuristic pop borrows 


the best of hip-hop, soul 
and electro, 

Given Shamir’s age 
— he just turned 21 this 
month — the tracks on 
his debut album “Ratch- . 
et” include personal lyr- 
ics about falling in love 
and finding oneself, in 
addition to an ode to his 
hometown on “Vegas.” 

The audience went 
crazy for his single “On 
The Regular,” in ‘which 
he raps and sings 4 bout 


: By crown on — 
tle / And if you 
touch it, yes, there — 
- See SHAMIR, pace B4 


1 ‘ 


Tim Freborg 
Flashframe Film 
Reviews 


s some 
things go 
without 
Saying, 
and some 

people need no introduc- 
tion, some experiences 
are better felt than ex- 
plained. In my opinion, 
any film that doesn’t re- 
quire explanation has 
reached the pinnacle 
of success. Room, a re- 
cent drama from direc- 
tor Lenny Abrahamson, 
achieves that status. It is 
truly a_powerful experi- 
ence to behold. 


her kidnapping several 
years ago, Jack’s mother 
holds no such delusions 
of happiness within their 
prison. 

She does her best to 
create a happy life for 
Jack, whom she allows 
to believe that the world 
outside is simply a pre- 
tend place. She makes 
do with what little she 
is given, educates Jack 
to the best of her abili- 
ties and attempts to keep 
him as active and occu- 
pied as she can. 

At night she lives 
in constant fear of Old 
Nick, the man respon- 
sible for keeping her and 
Jack locked away for all 
these years. As circum- 
stances begin to change, 
placing her and Jack’s 
lives in even greater 
danger, she comes to rec- 
ognize that she and her 
son must muster up their 
courage and bet their 
lives on a risky gambit, 
escaping Room the only 
way she knows how. 


If you, the reader, Watch- 
just want ing Room 
to know if is a power- 
this film Jt is difficult to {ul experi- 
is worth ence. The 
your time, find the words film’s sub- 
the answer : et ject matter 
is yes. Put to express just on its own 
down this how powerful is grip- 
review and ; ping and 
go see it Ofafilm Room — emotional 
with due . enough 

Ses 
haste _be- truly She to be ab- 
cause it solutely 
deserves heartrend- 


every ounce of praise it is 
sure to receive. 

Based on the novel of 
the same name by Emma 
Donoghue, Room is a 
captivity drama of the 
highest quality, meld- 
ing together immensely 
tragic and impossibly 
heartwarming elements. 
Starring Brie Larson (21 
Jump Street) and Jacob 
Tremblay (Smurfs 2), the 
film weaves an engross- 
ing narrative that abso- 
lutely refuses to let up 


throughout its entire 
runtime. 
Room opens amid 


bleak and dire circum- 
stances. Young Jack 
(Tremblay) is a five-year- 


old boy living in a place ~ 


called Room — a small, 
cluttered, | windowless 
room in an undisclosed 
location. His only friends 
are the various objects 
scattered throughout 
it, including a sink and 
some potted plants. 

He passes the time 
playing games and 
watching television, 
which he thinks tell sto- 
ries of things that don’t 
really exist. His only 
company is his mother 
(Larson), whom he loves 
very much. Jack, for his 
part, is happy. Room is 
the only world he has 
ever known. 

Less happy is Jack’s 
mother who, in spite of 
her child’s optimism, 
recognizes their situa- 
tion for what it really is. 
Trapped there ever since 


ing in its first act, but 
screenwriter Donoghue 
makes the same choice 
she did in her original 
novel: to tell two stories 
within the same over- 
arching narrative. 

The imprisonment 
of Jack and his mother 
comprises only a por- 
tion of the film. Part- 
way through the focus 
changes to something 
not commonly covered 
in these captivity nar- 
ratives: the aftermath. 
Equal. parts uplifting 
and depressing, the film 
chronicles just how these 
two people react once 
they reconnect with a 
world from which they 
had been separated for 
so long. 

While. the narrative 
focus on Jack’s mother 
and her struggles with 
moving forward from 


her suffering comprise | 
large amounts of screen | 


time, what is more im- 
pressive — and quite 
possibly more emotional 
— is watching Jack learn 
what it means to exist in 
a world beyond his small 


cage. 

The film expertly 
portrays the world as a 
small, sheltered child 


might see it: wondrous 
and new but also terrify- 
ing and complex in ways 
which he’s not equipped 
to handle. This is not 
simply a story of confine- 
ment, struggle, despair 
or triumph. It is equally 
a story of discovery and 


_ Errata: Nov. 12 Edition | 


In n thie Nov. 12 issue of The News- 
Letter, DarkMatter poet Alok Vaid- 
Menon was mistakenly referred 

| to as “he” in one mention. Vaid- 

| Menon uses the pronoun “they.” 


| The News-Letter regrets this error. 
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hoom triumphs with Qscar-worthy acting 


exploring precisely what 
it feels like to exist in a 
larger world. 

As a result, a great 
deal of pressure rests on 
both Tremblay and Lar- 
son. Without absolutely 
stunning performances, 


difficult to capture. For 
every moment of wide- 
eyed, childlike curiosity, 
there is another of abject 
fear and emotional tur- 
moil. 

Tremblay packs every 
scene with so many con- 


this character-based tradictory feelings that 
emotional it’s impos- 
drama sible not to 
would get sucked 
have fallen ROOM into the 
utterly flat undiluted 
and could emotional 
have eas- || Starring: Brie turmoil of 
ily been || Larson, Jason the char- 
another || Tremblay, Sean acter. In 
contrived || Bridgers combi- 
“heart- || Director: nation, 
strings” || Lenny Abrahamson Tremblay 
movie. Run Time: and__ Lar- 

For - |} 113 min. son have 
tunately |/Rating: R succeeded 
both per- Now Playing: in an area 
formers ||Charles Theatre where 
give it Me jasttey, 
their abso- a KCut Oks 
lute best, have not. 
and the Through- 


fruit of their labors is 
well-appreciated. 

Despite Jack’s mother 
being an extremely emo- 
tionally complex charac- 
ter, Larson rises to the 
challenge with gusto, 
never allowing a single 
scene to go to waste. 
When the character suf- 
fers, audiences feel. it. 
When she fights, they 
get behind her. When 
she holds her son, they 
feel both love and sad- 
ness. One could not ask 
for a more complete por- 
trayal, especially of a 
character so difficult to 
capture. 

Even more astound- 
ing is Tremblay’s por- 
trayal, of Jack himself, 
which is nothing short 
of stellar. The quality of 
child actors is frequently. 


a point of contention in 


many movies, and Trem- 
blay’s performance oblit- 
erates arguments that 
cinema tends to favor 
cute kids over those with 
real skill. 

His every action, from 
clinging to his mother to 
talking to the sink to see- 
ing a dog, carries such a 
complex weight that it’s 


out the entire film, they 
make audiences des- 
perately hope that both 
Jack and his mother find 
peace in the world. 

That hope is the very 
hook that makes Room 
impossible to turn away 
from. 

It is difficult to find 
the words to express just 
how powerful of a film 
Room truly is. From its 
incredibly poignant and 
emotional narrative to 
the stellar performances 
of its leads, Room is truly 
a film that is not to be 
missed. 

While it can admit- 
tedly be quite heavy- 
handed at times, that 
very heavy-handedness 
is exactly what this film 
needs. With Oscar sea- 
son closing in, there will 


undoubtedly be a large | 


number of narrative- 
focused, emotional dra- 
mas flooding cinemas 
all over the world. How- 
ever, if it is only possible 
to see one such film this 
season, Room comes with 
my highest recommen- 
dation. 


Overall rating: 10/10 
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The production 
night playlist 


By Catherine Palmer, 
News & Features Editor 


|. “Don’t Stop Believin™ 
by Journey 


2. “Milkshake” by Kelis 


3 “Ctairway to Heaven” 


by Led 


eppelin 


4. “Breakin’ Free” trom 
High School Musical 


5. “Pony” by Ginuwine 


6. “Stayin’ Alive” by 
ee Gees 


7. “Before He Cheats” by 
Carrie Underwood 


arr 


ieee Be 
( 


SBel ac a n 


‘Ever bod 
‘ rahe BEY 


edaaaas boys 


9) “Dancin 


i by 


a 
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Shamir draws mixed crowd to first Baltimore show 


SHAMIR, From B3 
will be scandal,” he sings. 

He also revealed 
that the song “Darker,” 
a’ sweeping, gritty bal- 
lad, was about his great- 
grandmother who would 
have celebrated her 98th 
birthday the night of the. 
Baltimore concert. 

“Tf people react to some- 
thing that’s so personal to 
me, it makes me feel like I 
did my job,” Shamir said 
in an exclusive interview 
with The News-Letter. “If 
it’s so personal to me, then 
other people can vibe with 
it. 've done my job if it’s re- 
latable.” : 

He has _ certainly 
learned to do his job. 
Shamir noticeably ap- 
peared more confident 
and assured than when 
this writer last saw him 
live at - Washington, 
D.C’s U Street Music 
Hall in June. He impro- 
vised with vocal acro- 
batics on the dramatic 
choruses of “Darker,” 
got down on his knees 
in “Hot Mess” and 
whipped his dreadlocks 
out of his bun to shake 


“Tf It Wasn't True.” 
Shamir smiled and 
coyly chatted with the 
audience in between ev- 
ery song, It was evident 
that he was genuinely en- 
joying himself on stage. 


One of the most compel- 
ling aspects of the perfor- 


his hair around during” 


mance was the magnetic 
chemistry between him 
and his backup singer 
Tiffany, who often strut- 
ted to center stage bring- 
ing energy that.stole the 
spotlight away from the 
lead. 

Another strong point 
inthe set was “Demon,” a 
teenage love song which 
he wrote while working 
in the dressing room at 
Ross. He really dug into 
the emotion of the song 
about a_ straight-laced 
kid falling for someone 
edgy — “The honor roll 
was all I known / ‘Til 
you took me over to the 
dark side.” 

The eclectic audience 
danced _ enthusiastically 
and very poorly through- 
out the show, and Shamir 
also. elicited audience 
participation in a few of 
his songs. At the end of 
“Youth,” Shamir instruct- 
ed the crowd to fist pump 
to the refrain “Wish we 
left it in our youth.” In 
“Call It Off,” one of his 
two singles off Ratchet, he 
held the mic up to a few 
front-row fans to give 
them solos in the chorus 
(although you couldn't 
hear them because the 


whole crowd was singing 


“it’s time to call it off!”). 
On and off stage, 
Shamir made himself 
super accessible to fans. 
Before the show he chat- 
ted with a big group near 


the backstage entrance, 


stopped by the bar and. 


even danced in front. of 
the stage as his opener, 
HANA, was finishing her 
set. Afterwards he took 
pictures with excited audi- 
ence members while tak- 
ing a smoke break outside 
the venue. 

Shamir said that he’s 
had the opportunity to 
catch up with old friends 
and make new ones on the 
road. 

“The. cool thing about 
going cross country and 
touring is you get to see 
a lot of your friends from 


your hometown,” Shamir 
said. “Usually we ‘re ina 
town that they’re in.” 

Shamir, who is wrap- 
ping up his fall tour 
in Canada tonight and 
Mexico City this week- 
end, said that he doesn’t 
have firm plans for his 
next album. 

“T've 
here and there,” he said. 
“T don’t really write my 
albums in album form. I 
usually just write along 
the way and see what we 
have. I’m always writing 
on the road and in my 
free time.” 


COURTESY OF EMILY HERMAN > 
Shamir § music explore a diverse range of genres and emotions. 
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Girlpool, Alex G bring bed pop to Baltimore John Astin, Dan Deacon 
read Princess Bride live 


By DUBRAY KINNEY 
For The News-Letter 


Girlpool, Alex G and 
Eskimeaux brought their 
tour to the Ottobar this 
past Friday for a number 
of sets featuring dreamy, 
noisy pop. The show also 
featured one of Balti- 
more’s local bands, Sit- 
com, who made an ap- 
pearance as part of the 
opener. 

Girlpool, a_ stripped- 
down punk band from 
California featuring gui- 
tarist Cleo Tucker and 
bassist Harmony Tividad, 
played a set reminiscent 
of their new home in 
Philadelphia. The band 
channeled a feeling that 
is distinctively new-Philly 
punk, drawing from the 
sounds of other bands of 
this genre like Swearin’, 
Radiator Hospital and 
Hop Along, 

The first thing that 
was notable about their 
performance was_ the 
fact that the band has 
no drummer, giving 
the aforementioned 
stripped-down feel cred- 
ibility and making the 


set feel remarkably, dati 


- Mate for a venue that was 
packed near capacity. 
The songs played 
ranged from those off 
their debut self-titled EP 


: PAUL HUDON/CC-BY-2.0 
Girlpool channels the Philadelphia-punk sound of the late 2000s. 


in 2014 to those on their 
latest album, Before the 
World Was Big, released 
this year. Due to the lim- 
ited number of tracks 
to their name, many of 
Girlpool’s songs were 
instantly recognized by 
the crowd. At a num- 
ber of points throughout 
the night, shrieks and 
screams emerged from 
the audience during the 
opening chords of memo- 
rable songs. 
Unfortunately the 
downside to Girlpool’s set 
was the fact that the au- 
dience seemed to be split 
into two categories — of- 
ten the case when two 
headlining bands have 
similar yet somewhat dif- 
ferent fans. While there 
were fans who had come 
to see every band of the 
night, there were also 
those who were there to 
see only one of the bands 
on the bill and after said 
band had finished, they 
moved to the bar. This 
hurt the Girlpool set 
which featured many qui- 
eter moments, including a 
song performed a cappel- 
sis ioe were undercut 


completely ruin the set, and 
Girlpool’s initial perfor- 
mance ended with cheers 


Nutcracker ballet 
shows poise at Shriver 


NUTCRACKER, From A3 
a couple weeks ago, I was 
taken off guard when I re- 
alized that I was so busy 
watching that I had missed 
my entrance. The Rat King 
turned to me at the end of 
the scene and asked, ‘Ely- 
se, aren't you supposed to 
come on stage and hit me 
on the. head in this part?’ I 
had completely forgotten to 
insert myself in the scene.” 

Anderson, Blackstock 
and Berger set whole 
scenes while other dancers 
set specific parts. Fresh- 
man Anna Koerner danced 
as a soldier, Arabian Coffee 
and also set her own solo. 

“J was asked to step up 
to perform Arabian a week 
before the show. Since so- 
loists usually have several 
months to choreograph 
their variations, I felt a bit 
overwhelmed at the re- 
quest,” Koerner said. “I 
choreography 


with my own flairs 10 cE 
ate a cohesive piece.” 

Some favorite scenes 
included the Waltz of the 
Flowers, which was excep- 
tionally set to the music 
with each stop or flourish 
emphasized in the dance, 
the battle scene, which 


presented exciting sword 


eee nae 


stock, 


man male lead, Gerhardt 
Weiss. I have always 
viewed partnering as a 
means of creating an even 
greater connection with 
the audience since there 
are two dancers working 
in conjunction to create 
something beautiful for 
the audience to witness 
and feel a connection to,” 
Anderson wrote. 

“The rehearsal pro- 
cess was a lot of work, but 


very rewarding,” Perone ” 


said. “We all spent a lot 
of time in the studio, but 
because everyone in the 
company is so support- 


_ive and so much fun to 


work with, .the hours 
passed by quickly and it 
was a really nice time.” 
The Company created 
the production first by 
holding an open ballet 
class at the beginning of 
the semester, taught by a 


professional ballet teacher 


from Peabody. Once the 
show was cast, rehears- 
als began — one of which 
was a__five-hour-long 
block on Sundays. Black- 
the Production 
Manager of the Company 
who danced as a soldier, 
the Snow Queen and a 


Demi and Anderson, the - 


treasurer and Vice Presi- 


dent of the Company who’ 
danced as Clara, were in 


charge of costumes, re- 


hearsals,. schedules, AN 


lighting and hiring a pho- 


/ tographer, videographer 


and electrician. 


ehever wike did not | (KKK) hood? 


and applause that prompt- 
ed the band to come back 
on stage for an encore. 

Opening for Girlpool 
was another Philly resi- 
dent known as Alex G, 
the stage name of Alex 
Giannascoli’s lo-fi bed- 
room pop turned fuzzy 
pop with references to 
the sounds of Modest 
Mouse and Built to Spill. 
While Alex G’s set fea- 
tured songs from his wide 
range of releases dating 
back a number of years, 
it mainly focused on his 
two most recent and pop- 
ular releases: 2014’s DSU 
and his major label debut 
this year with Domino 
Records, Beach Music. 

One noteworthy ele- 
ment of the performance 
was Alex G’s stage pres- 
ence. Throughout the 
show he turned his back 
on the audience. during 
his guitar solos, nod- 
ding his head silently as 
his instrument spoke. 
At the end of every 
song the crowd cheered, 
and Alex G responded 
with an equally excited 
“Thanks!” 

As the set winded 
down, the two members 
of Girlpool came on stage 
to sing the backing vo- 
cals of the last song “Brite 
Boy” from Beach Music. 


The pair held hands as 
they sang and danced | 
around the stage while | 
Alex G tore into a quiet 
guitar solo. 

“Bright boy I can help 
you / If you let me take 
your hand,” they sang. 

A silence fell over the 
hall as everyone stood 
mesmerized, 


PRINCESS, From B3 


/ on) and right from the 


nodding | 


their heads while Tividad | 


strong set. 

Alex G was preceded 
by New York native Ga- 
brielle Smith’s Eskime- 
aux, whose music is rem- 
iniscent of the bedroom 
pop that Alex G’s earlier 
projects contained. Es- 
kimeaux’s set featured 
a mix of the two bigger 
releases within her cat- 
alogue: 2011’s_ recently 
reissued Two Mountains 
and O.K., her second al- 
bum released this year. 

Eskimeaux’s set was 
surprising in that it was a 
departure from the quiet- 
er sounds of the LPs. The 
live band aesthetic gave 
way to a much louder 
and more energetic sound 
than the recorded band 
had produced. Though 
not explicitly punk, the 
set’s liveliness rang the 
bells of the current North 
American slate of power- 
pop bands. 


_ and Tucker closed out the | 


| and_ hats 


beginning it looks differ- 
ent,” the script reads. 

This untraditional 
screenplay style worked 
well for a script read- 
ing because it made the 
screenplay function al- 
most like a book, allowing 
each audience member 
to imagine the scene for 
themselves. 

The performance itself 
took place on stage at lo- 
cal concert venue Space 
2640. The cast all sat at a 
table like a professional 
table read. Some of the 
cast members were in lit- 
tle costumes like crowns 
while  oth- 


| ers performed costume 
| changes throughout the 


| night. 


A few audience mem- 
bers watched the per- 
formance from. chairs 
but most of the audience 
members lounged on the 
floor, many with pillows, 
blankets and hot choco- 
late to make for a com- 


fortable and _ intimate 
show. 
Surprisingly, this 


reading was the very 
first time the cast had 
read the entire script 


together, although the 
lack of rehearsal did not 
show. It was very inter- 
esting to see how tal- 
ented the cast was. They 
read the script so organi- 
cally that it appeared 
they had been rehears- 
ing for months. 

While most of the 
performance was just 
a screen reading, there 
were props and action. 
Like their counterparts 
Buttercup and Westley, 
Mountain and Porterfield 
embraced in a passionate 
kiss. 

Also, while still try- 
ing to read their scripts, 
Porterfield and Roche 
staged a very humor- 
ous sword fight, rapidly 
clashing their words to- 
gether. Finally, a giant 
rat was brought on stage 
for the scene in which 
Buttercup and Westley 
journey through the fire 
swamp. 

The audience seemed 
to love the reading and 
made their approval 
known through constant 
cheers and uproarious 
laughter. Overall it was 
an excellent performance 
that reimagined a classic 
story. 


BMA panel discusses the role of race in artwork 


By ANITA LOUIE 
For The News-Letter 


A gauzy pink cloth, 


| laced with red thread em- 
| broidery. A harmless piece 


of fabric. Who would’ve 
guessed that Some ate 


Artist and University of 
North Carolina at Chapel 
Hill professor Susan Har- 
bage Page is Caucasian, 


| but that hasn’t stopped her 


from dissecting the un- 
comfortable implications 
of racism through her 
art. Creating KKK hoods 
out of everyday materials 
such as powder-blue frat’ 
boy sweaters and ordinary 
suits, she wants to make a 
statement about how we 
create racism. 

Page, along with Dr. 
James Smalls, Ailish Hop- 
per and Dr. Sheri Parks, 
presented a panel called 
“Seeing Color: Race and 
Art” on Saturday at the 
Baltimore Museum of Art 
(BMA).. ° 

“We wanted a ‘good 
balance of voices — art, 
historical, social science 
and practicing artists who 
deal with issues of race 
in their work,” Gamynne 
Guillotte, the BMA’s di- 
rector of Interpretation. 
and Public Engagement, 
said. 

Rodney Foxworth, 
founder of a non-profit 
investing and social en- 
trepreneurship _ organi- 
zation called Invested 
Impact, moderated the 
panel which was meant 
to create a safe zone for a 
meaningful and challeng- 
ing discussion on race. 

Smalls, an art histo- 
rian and professor at the’ 
University of Maryland, 
Baltimore County, started 
off a presentation on the 
paradoxical portrayal of 
blacks in 17th and 18th 
century art. Around this 
time period, there were 
over 25,100 slaves in Bal- 
timore, hence a lot of the 


art featured anonymous - 


black servants, still invis- 
ible as individuals. : 


In these early pieces | 


of art, such as John Hes- 


selius's “Charles Calvert "pe 


serene from because we. 


feet rather than by neck. 
“This is not meant to 
be a rope of extinguish- 
ment but rather of posses- 
sion, control and display,” 
Hopper said. 
She then 
how few 


mentioned 
museum-goers 


as a whole concentrate on 
the tragedy of a scene, not 
the cause. We concentrate 
on the racism but not nec- 
essarily the racists. 

Next she brought 
up another work of art, 
Dominique Zeltzman’s 
“Waiting for Something 
to Happen.” It’s from the 
point of view of a secu- 


rity camera. The camera - 


is objective but, quoting 


.the writer Toni Morrison, 


Hopper said that black- 
ness is an existential po- 
sition rather than just a 
skin color, as is white- 


ness. 


In response, Page ac- 
knowledged her white 
privilege and its impact 
on her work. 

“I know if you're not 
in the effective dominant 
culture, someone is re- 
minding you of your race 
everyday,” Page said. 

She described — her 
week-long experiment in 
which she carried around 


an empty white card-- 


board box for a week to 
constantly remind herself 
of her race and discov- 
ered that it was often the 
first thing people noticed 
about her. 

She continued by 
speaking about another 
one of her projects in 
which she walked along 
the U.S.-Mexico  bor- 
der collecting bits and 


pieces of people’s sto-. 


ries such as_ passports 
and coins. She said that 
she was most moved 
by found toothbrushes 


since they’re such inti- 
_ mate items. 


“Whose story was in- 
terrupted?” she asked the 
audience, “Who is creat- 
ing our culture?” 


ah FS a. rahe i: wei By 
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“unease e thal Smalls referred 


and His Slave,” the pres- 
ence of slaves was merely 
used indicate the white 
patron’s wealth and pow- 
er instead of representing 
the slaves themselves. 
Even in art in which the 
artist tried to give the ata 


to as a “weird hierarchy.” 
For example “The Flight 
of Eliza” was an opulent 
French mantel vase cre- 
ated to commemorate the 
release of Harriet Beecher 
Stowe’s polarizing novel 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Despite 
the sound intentions of 
depicting the struggle of 
blacks, the figures were 
ironically rendered in a 
luxury item that was what 
Smalls described as “built 
from the broken backs of 
slaves.” 

Smalls then felttetced 
African-American _art- 
ist Fred Wilson, who at- 
tempted to represent this 
odd disparity in his proj- 
ect Mining the Museum. 
In this project, Wilson re- 
configured display cases, 
grouping extravagant 
metal workings with sim- 
ple, worn slave shackles 
to show how some works 
of art are made possible 
by the suffering of others. 

Hopper, a poet and 
Goucher College profes- 
sor, showed the disturb- 
ing image of Alison Saar’s 
sculpture Strange Fruit, 
named after the Billie 
Holiday song, on the pro- 
jector, allowing the audi- 
ence to take in the life- 
sized naked black woman 
hanging by her feet. Hop- 
per pointed out how the 
woman is hanging by her 


eer for AP hee amie = 


picture of Paul Rucker’s 
“Birth of a Nation” project, 
which displays KKK robes 
in various materials and 
colors from camouflage to 
sparkly pink to tribal Afri- 
can prints. Surprising the 
owe Rucker was in the 


Parks found a robe seller 
online known as Aryan 
Outfitters which displays . 
KKK uniforms hanging 
on a clothesline after be- 
ing washed — a jarringly 
normal setting. She re- 
minded the audience that 
KKK robes are still very 
much in demand, a harsh 
reminder that the people 
beneath the robes are or- 
dinary people with deep 
hatred. 
During the Q&A por- 

tion of the talk, a woman 


_in the audience abruptly 


stood and questioned the 
purpose of the art in the 


first place. 


“T see black bodies ly- 
ing dead in the streets 
in real life. I don’t want 
to see that in museums. 
What makes that art if I 
see it already?” she said, 
eliciting applause from 
the audience. 

Guillotte responded to 
this challenge and spoke 
about the value of this 
violence in art. 

“These objects invite 
both visceral emotional 
immediacy and, at the _ 
same time, allow for the _ 
critical distance needed 
for logical response, ex- 
actly the kind of mental 
state that is conducive. 
to conversations _ that - 
are both honest and rea-_ 


” eal 
soned, Guillotte said 
a ; a3 u 
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(limate change affected Coffee drinking can reduce mortality risk 
severe weather in 2014 


By REGINA PALATINI 
Senior Staff Writer 


An old Saying goes, 
“You can’t do anything 
about the weather,” but a 
new study suggests that 
human activities may 
have more of an effect on 
the Earth’s climate than 
we once thought. 

The study, “Explaining 
Extreme Events of 2014 
from a Climate Perspec- 
tive,” was published in 
the Bulletin of the American 
Meteorological Society and 
discusses the human and 
natural causes of severe 
weather events in 2014. It 
suggests that the influence 
of human actions, such as 
land use and greenhouse 
gas emissions, contributed 
to the intensity of some of 
the events around world. 

Heavy rain in Europe, 
drought conditions in Af 
rica and excessive heat in 
Australia, the study says, 
were all exacerbated by the 
effects of human activity. 

When sunlight reaches 
the Earth’s surface it can 
either be reflected back 
into space or absorbed by 
the Earth. Once absorbed, 
the planet releases some of 


the energy back into the at- 
mosphere as heat. Green- 
house gases, such as water 
vapor, carbon dioxide and 
methane, absorb energy 
and reduce the amount of 
heat lost to space. 
Greenhouse 


gases 
therefore act like insu- 
lation, keeping Earth 
warmer than it would 


otherwise be in the pro- 
cess known as the “green- 
house effect.” 

The vast majority of 
climate scientists agree 
that human activity ex- 
acerbates the greenhouse 
effect, causing the current 
global warming trend. 

According to the World 
Meteorological Associa- 
tion, human modification 
of the landscape, such as 
cutting down forests to 
make room for farmland, 
has led to a change in the 
amount of sunlight that 
the Earth reflects back 
into space. 

These land modifica- 
tions account for about 
one-fifth of the total impact 
of greenhouse gas emis- 
sion on climate change. 

The report is a culmi- | 
nation of the work of 32 | 

See CLIMATE, race B8 


By ELIZABETH LIU 
Senior Staff Writer 


Coffee is usually the 
go-to drink when you're 
gearing up for a long 
night of homework and 
studying. But the bever- 
age may have more ben- 
efits than just getting you 
through a long day — a 
new study suggests that 
drinking coffee can also 
reduce the risk of a num- 


| ber of chronic health con- 


ditions, leading to a lon- 
ger and healthier life. 
The study, published 
in the American Heart 
Association journal Cir- 
culation, was performed 
at the Harvard’ T: -H: 
Chan School of Public 
Health in Boston, Mass. 
The researchers ana- 
lyzed data collected 


| from three large, ongo- 
| ing studies: the Nurses’ 
| Health Study, the Nurs- 


es’ Health Study 2 and 
the Health Professionals 
Follow-up Study. The 
participants ranged from 
25 to 75 years in age dur- 
ing the start of the three 
large cohort studies. 

The researchers used 
these. large cohorts to 
collect data from more 
than 200,000 individu- 
als, making it one of the 


| largest studies ever to in- 


| 
| 
BRAUNPOSC237/CC-BY-SA-2.0 | 
Deforestation can affect Earth’s reflectivity and worsen climate change. | 


vestigate links between 
mortality and coffee con- 
sumption. 

Participants in the 
three cohorts were asked 
to complete comprehen- 
sive food questionnaires 
every four years, and the 
Harvard researchers fol- 
lowed the cohorts ee up 


women and 12,432 men 
had died from a variety 


of causes. 


After adjusting for a 


| number of different fac- 
| tors, including age, phys- 


ical activity levels, body 
mass index and sug- 
ary beverage consump- 


tion, the researchers 
discovered that people 
who drank a moderate 
amount of coffee — about 
one to five eight-ounce 
cups per day — were less 
likely to: die from heart 
disease, Type 2 diabetes, 
neurological disease and 
suicide than were people 
who were not moderate 
coffee drinkers. _ 
These benefits hold 
true for either caffeinat- 
ed or decaffeinated cof- 
fee, which suggests that 
naturally occurring com- 
pounds in coffee beans 
besides caffeine, such as 


riboflavin, potassium, 
magnesium and _ other 


minerals and antioxi- 


Frei set ig the » dants, c 
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“The researchers spec- 
ulate that these other 
compounds could play a 
role in improving insu- 
lin sensitivity, reducing 
chronic inflammation and 
acting as antidepressants. 

High coffee consump- 
tion — drinking more 


Scientists design new surface to repel water 


By PAIGE FRANK 
For The News-Letter 


Researchers —_ study- 
ing the behavior of water 
droplets on a silicon sur- 
face have made observa- 
tions that could poten- 
tially provide the key to 
creating entirely water- 
proof surfaces. 

Scientists from ETH Zu- 
rich in Switzerland started 
their experiments by slow- 
‘ly lowering the pressure of 
a sealed chamber. They let 
minuscule drops of water 
fall onto a specially de- 
signed silicon surface and 
observed carefully as each 
droplet landed on the rigid 
surface, paused momen- 
tarily, and then shot into 
the air, higher even than 
the point. from which it 
was dropped. 


. Intuition suggests that 
this should be impossible. 
The law of conservation 
of energy does not allow 
a drop of water to myste- 
riously gain more energy 
than it began with. 

The jumping droplet 
phenomena grew even 
more impressive as ‘the 
researchers continued to 
film the drops. After the 
initial jump, the droplets 
fell back onto the sur- 
face to rest for a moment 
before again shooting 
into the air. Every time 
the drop returned to the 
surface it was propelled 
higher than the previous 
time. 

Dimos Poulikakos and 
his post-doctoral _ stu- 
dents, Tom Schutzius and 
Stefan Jung, did just that 
with the aid of a thermal 
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"Airplanes By sone be abl to have water-repellent surfaces. 


imaging camera. They 
combined a detailed anal- 
ysis of the motion of the 
drop with the tempera- 
ture distribution within 
the drop in order to de- 
termine the source of the 
upward launch. 

The researchers  fo- 
cused on a property of 
water called recalescence. 
Recalescence __ essentially 
describes what happens 
when a water drop is su- 
percooled, or cooled far 
below zero degrees Cel- 
sius. In such conditions, 
the evaporative tendency 
of the drop is increased, 
so the surface molecules 


evaporate and the drop is © 


cooled even further. 
Eventually, the drop — 
reaches the freezing point 
and ice crystals begin, to 
grow. The phase change 
from liquid water to solid 
ice releases heat, which 


then immediately reheats — 
the drop to its original 


temperature. Because this 


entire cycle occurs in a few 


milliseconds, explosive | 


reheating results in sud- 


den, intense evaporation. 
The evaporation causes 
overpressure between the 
drop and the silicon sur- 


face, launching it into the 


However, _ this oie 
nomenon relies heav- 
ily vhs the surface onto 
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The surface must be tex- 
tured enough to keep the 
droplet from sticking to 
it without having such 
large fissures that the 
water vapor produced in 
the evaporation can es- 
cape. The surface must 
also provide pockets for 
the evaporated vapor to 
become trapped. It is the 
trapped evaporated vapor 
that creates the high pres- 
sure that launches the 
drop into the air. 
What the ETH research- 
ers designed then was a 
silicon array of tiny col- 
umns (only a few microm- 
eters wide) with a spacing 
of roughly five microm- 
eters. They have since ex- 
panded their material base 
and are examining the 
phenomena using materi- 
als like etched aluminum 
and carbon nanotubes. 
The water droplet 
study might hold the 


answer. for such indus-_ 


tries as the aviation or 
construction industries, 
which could benefit from 
water repelling surfaces. 
Unfortunately, 
searchers have one major 
remaining puzzle to solve. 
hotbed _ water 


surfaces enter the market. 
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ever, the potential for real 


word applications is still. 
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than five cups of coffee 
per day — on the other 
hand, did not seem to 
provide more health ben- 
efits and had little to no 


significant influence on 


mortality rates. 

The researchers also 
observed that, generally, 
people who were frequent 
coffee drinkers were also 
more likely to smoke and 
drink alcohol. 

By separating smokers 
from never smokers and 
analyzing the data again, 
the scientists found that, 
for never smokers, the 
benefits of coffee on re- 
ducing the risk of death 
by heart disease, Type 
2 Gio tes ERAN 


; P ; 
In other words, smoking 
seemed to mask the bene- 
fits of coffee consumption. 

While the regular con- 
sumption of coffee can 
be included in a healthy 
diet, the researchers do 
not recommend that peo- 
ple start drinking coffee 
solely as a preventative 
measure to avoid certain 
diseases. Individuals 
who are sensitive to the 


By SABRINA CHEN 
For The News-Letter 


Two dozen students 
listened intently as Ellen 
Sibergeld, a professor at 
the Bloomberg School of 
Public Health, discussed 
how the subtherapeutic 
use of antibiotics in ani- 
mals as a preventative 
measure raised for con- 
sumption could be haz- 
ardous to human health. 

Sibergeld, along with 
Claire Fitch from the Cen- 
ter for Livable Future, 
spoke Nov. 12 on a panel 
to spread awareness about 
the overuse of antibiotics. — 


nized by. spheres 
Kim, who is interning at 
Maryland Public Interest 
| Research Group (PIRG), a 
nonprofit that runs i 
roots campaigns. 

“Tt was aay first time 
organizing — anel 
event like 
the speakers talk” Kim) 
said, O50 it was very 


tact, them regularly and 


meet them face-to-face to _ 


get an idea of what thy 
were going to ene 
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The event was orga-_ 


im- 
portant for me to con- © 
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Moderate coffee drinking can decrease the risk of heart disease, Type 2 diabetes and neurological disease. 


effects of. caffeine, such 
as children and pregnant 
women, should be wary 
of consuming too much 
coffee. 

Though the research- 
ers found a correlation be- 
tween coffee consumption 
and lower mortality rates, 
studies conducted in the 
past have found inconsis- 
tent results between cof- 
fee drinking and the risk 
of both total and cause- 
specific death. 

For instance, some pre-. 
vious studies suggested 
that coffee can help burn 
fat, lower the risk of Par- 
kinson’s and drastically 
improve physical per- 
formance, swine others 


cant Correlation: 

This newest study adds 
to the growing literature 
regarding coffee and mor- 
tality, but the researchers 
admit that more research 
needs to be done in order 
to draw stronger conclu- 
sions about the effects of 
coffee on the body and 
whether different types 
of coffee (decaffeinated or 
caffeinated) have distinct 
health effects. 


Panel discusses risks 
of antibiotics overuse 


She began working 
with Evi Lowman, cam- 
paign organizer of Mary- 
land PIRG, to plan the 


event starting in early 
September. 


“We wanted to do 
something on the Johns 
Hopkins campus because 
it’s such a great environ- 
ment, with the school of 
public health and a lot of 
other people who work 
with these issues,” Low- 
man said. “This event is 
all about raising aware- 
ness about the Pe 
cause people talk 
‘the ona 


~ medi- 


Sty but not 
so. in livestock and ~ 
poultry.” ix 


After organizing and 
inviting speakers 
event, Kim went ont 
_vertise the panel tl 
Facebook and 
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By TONY WU 
Senior Staff Writer 


Parents often wonder 
about the sex and medical 
condition of their unborn 
child after the news of a 
pregnancy. Ultrasound 
images are currently used 
to allow parents to peer 
into the womb and reveal 
the baby’s sex by captur- 
ing images of its external 
genitalia if taken at the 
right time and angle. 

However, these predic- 
tions are not precise due 
to the low image qualities 
and the positioning of the 
baby. With the drawbacks 
of ultrasound images and 
the dangers of the more 
invasive amniotic fluid 
test (AFT) in mind, a more 
accurate and comprehen- 
sive fetal test is currently 
under development. 

Researchers at Plym- 
outh Hospital and Plym- 
outh University recently 
created an alternative 
to the AFT that can also 
detect birth defects. This 
improved procedure re- 
duces the risk of miscar- 
riage by using maternal 
blood samples rather 
than amniotic fluids. 
This represents the first 
use of a blood test to 
determine fetuses’ sex, 
blood type and health 
conditions. 

AFT typically uses a 
needle that penetrates 
the abdominal and uter- 
ine wall of the pregnant 
mother. Once the needle 
reaches the amniotic sac, 
the doctor extracts about 
20 milliliters of the fetal 
cell, containing amniotic 
fluid. The cells are sepa- 
rated, and the chromo- 
somes are examined for 
defects. 

In most cases the AFT 
does not harm the fetus. 
However, the mother suf- 
fers a miscarriage in about 
one percent of the tests. 
The risk increases sub- 
stantially when the test is 
performed before the 15th 
week of the pregnancy. 
This is because the inva- 
sive extraction of amni- 
otic fluid can cause injury 
to the fetus. Doctors only 
perform amniocentesis 
when they suspect seri- 
ous birth defects based 
on their analysis of ultra- 
sound images because of 
these risks. 

Another alternative 
to AFT is chorionic vil- 
lus sampling, which can 
also cause miscarriages 
especially if a fetus is 
smaller than average. 


This procedure involves | 


removing some placental 
tissue through either the 
abdominal wall or the 
cervix of the mother. 

In contrast, the test de- 
veloped by researchers 
examines the blood that 
is circulating between 
the fetus and the mother. 
This carries metabolites, 
hormones and DNA from 
the fetus into the mater- 
nal blood. Researchers 
can run DNA sequencing 
tests by extracting the fe- 
tal DNA from these blood 


samples, which provides 
them with information 
about the developing fe- 
tus including its sex and 
potential medical condi- 
tions. 

Scientists have been 
able to amplify the DNA 
in samples that con- 
tain low quantities of it 
through a process called 
digital polymerase chain 
reaction (PCR). Scientists 
can make multiple copies 
of a small chain of DNA 
through PCR, which can 
improve their ability to 
analyze the DNA. 

Doctors can inform 
their patients about the 
conditions of their child 
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Scientists create new Terrorists may use encrypted tech to plan attacks 
prenatal blood test 


By CATIE PAUL 


Seience & Technology Editor 


The attacks in Paris 
on Friday have brought 
increased scrutiny to the 
technology industry as 
government officials and 
activists focus on the dif- 
ferent forms of technol- 
ogy that terrorists may be 
using to communicate. 

Some activists are fo- 
cusing on social media, 
which terrorists have 


| long used to post propa- 


more accurately by utiliz- | 


ing this new technique. 
This can prove especially 
useful when the child suf- 
fers a debilitating disease 
such as spina bifida (a 
spinal defect that causes 
the spinal bones to form 
improperly around the 
spinal cord). Patients with 
spina bifida may have 
problems with walking 
and bladder control. This 
blood test could reveal 
chromosomal defects 
such as Down Syndrome 
or Duchenne muscular 
dystrophy for other pa- 
tients. 

“The technique rep- 
resents a comparatively 
low-risk method for the 
early identification of a 
number of conditions, 
which in turn will aid 
earlier diagnosis and 
possible therapies to the 
potential benefit of both 
mother and child,” Neil 
Avent, the study’s lead 
author and a_ professor 
at Plymouth University 
School of Biomedical and 
Healthcare Sciences, told 
Science Daily. 

Overall this new proce- 
dure can provide parents 
with information about 
their unborn children 
without posing as much 
of a risk to the health of fe- 
tuses as existing tests do. 


ganda and recruit new 
fighters. This scrutiny has 
increased in wake of the 
Paris attacks. 

This week the “hack- 
tivist” group Anonymous 
claimed responsibility for 
disabling thousands of 
Twitter accounts that ex- 
pressed support for Dae- 
sh, also known as ISIS. 

Another group called 
the Ghost Security Group 
isa volunteer organization 
that provides information 
about terrorists to the FBI 
and other agencies. Mem- 
bers of the group pose as 
terrorist recruits to infil- 
trate Dark Web operations 
run by Daesh and Daesh 
supporters. In addition, 
the group has had many 
Twitter accounts that sup- 
port Daesh disabled. 

Michael S. Smith II, 
a Congressional terror- 
ism advisor, is one of the 
point people who receives 


information from the 
Ghost Security Group. 
He acknowledges that 


the group has provided 
useful information to the 
government. For example 
the group alerted the gov- 


| ernment to a possible at- 


tack in Tunisia, which al- 
lowed an Daesh cell to be 
broken up. 

“More accounts are 
being taken down,” J.M. 


Berger, a Brookings Institu- 


tion expert on Daesh, said 
to Reuters. “I do think the 
majority of the reporting is 
being done by groups like 
Anonymous and Ghost Se- 
curity. But there are other 
initiatives, including the 
Counter Extremism Proj- 
ect and the Sawab Center, 
which are contributing to 
reporting efforts.” 

However, such activi- 
ties may be less useful than 
civilians think. Although 
Anonymous ‘took down 
several pro-Daesh Twitter 
accounts, its actions are 
still illegal and can compli- 
cate official operations by 
the government. 

In addition, the gov- 
ernment can use terrorist 
activities on Twitter and 
other social media groups 
to monitor the activity of 
terrorist supporters. Ter- 
rorists often move to more 
encrypted apps on which 
they can’t be monitored 
as easily when they are 
pushed off of Twitter. 

Although they do not 
have proof that this is 
true, officials from the 
Obama —_ administration 
are in fact claiming that 
Daesh militants may be 
using en- 
crypted 
technol- 
ogy to talk 
to each 
other, 

‘Lares 
such en- 
cryption 
apps are 
Signal, 
Wickr and 
Telegram 
all of 
which en- 
code _ text 
messages 
on. cell- 
phones. 
Daesh 
used Tele- 
gram to 


Terrorists often use apps that encrypt messages 


claim responsibility for 
both the Paris attacks and 
a plane crash in the Sinai 
peninsula two weeks ago. 

In addition to these 
apps, Apple provides the 
option to encrypt iMes- 
sages. Only the users, as 
opposed to the company, 
have the ability to decode 
the conversation. 

In the past the White 
House has pressured tech 
companies to turn over 
data to) the government. 
The administration has 
also pressed for the keys 
to these encrypted con- 
versations, which would 
allow them to. decrypt 
these exchanges. A week 
ago it seemed to have giv- 
en up on this goal. How- 
ever, the Paris attacks 
have reopened the issue. 

Foreign countries, like 
France and Britain, have 
expressed concern over 
encrypted apps. David 
Cameron, the prime min- 
ister of Britain, threatened 
to ban them last year, al- 
though he did not carry 
out his threat. The French 
government is threaten- 
ing to press for access to 
the keys to this data. 
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“We, in many respects, 
have gone blind as a re- 
sult of the commercial- 
ization and the selling of 
these devices that can- 
not be accessed either 
by the manufacturer or, 
more importantly, by us 
in law enforcement, even 
equipped with search 
warrants and judicial au- 
thority,” William J. Brat- 
ton, the New York City 
police commissioner, said 
on CBS News’ “Face the 
Nation” on Sunday. 

Meanwhile, Obama ad- 
ministration officials also 
said that some encrypted 
technology may be less se- 
cure than terrorists think 
in a statement that ap- 
peared aimed at keeping 
Daesh members guessing 
which ones the U.S. gov- 
ernment has access to. 

The leader of Ghost 
Security Group, who de- 
clined to state his name in 
an interview with Reuters, 
has stated that his group 
is monitoring terrorist 
activity on Telegram. He 
said that the group is col- 
lecting information and 
passing it along to the 
government. 


Panel discusses dangers of antibiotic overuse 


PANEL, FROM B7 
of antibiotics on two dis- 
tinct levels. 

“We are working on a 
national level to get res- 
taurants to stop serving 
meat raised with rou- 
tine antibiotics and on a 
state level to pass a bill 
in Maryland to stop the 
nontherapeutic use of an- 
tibiotics in livestock and 
poultry,” Lowman said. 

Junior Zoey Demko, 
who attended the event, 
said that the panel was 
extremely — informative 
and that the event was 
run professionally. 

“I, as someone who 
knows a lot about the 


topic, still gleaned a lot 
of information from the 
specialists,” Demko said. 
“Tt was really engaging — 
the panelists were really 
strong in their opinions.” 

The panel was _fol- 
lowed by a question-and- 
answer sessions and the 
showing of a short film 
from Frontline about the 
impact of antibiotic use in 
animal food production 
and the ongoing scientific 
and clinical debate. 

It is estimated that 15 
to 17 million pounds of 
antibiotics are used sub- 
therapeutically each year 
in the United States. in 
order to make animals 


gain weight faster. There 
is evidence that antibiot- 
ics kill bacteria that live 
in animals’ intestines, al- 
lowing them to consume 
food more efficiently. 

The problem with the 
subtherapeutic use of an- 
tibiotics in food animals is 
that if an animal is treated 
repeatedly with a certain 
antibiotic drug, the bac- 
teria living in the animal 
will, in time, become 
resistant to that drug. 
Therefore, if a person in- 
gests the resistant bacte- 
ria by eating the animal, 
he or she may acquire the 
resistance as well and not 
respond to future antibi- 


otic treatment. 

Many countries in Eu- 
rope have banned sub- 
therapeutic use of antibi- 
otics, and health experts 
in the U.S. are working to 
find conclusive evidence 
directly linking use of 
drugs in food animals to 
an increase in drug-resis- 
tant bacteria. 

Lowman says that con- 
cerned students should 


be conscious of their pur- 


chases. 

“What's important for 
students to do? As con- 
sumers, be aware of what 


you are buying and how 


your food is being pro- 
duced,” she said. 


Report suggests climate change is causing extreme weather 


CLIMATE, From B7 
teams of scientists that 
investigated 28 severe 
weather events around 
the world. The research- 
ers focused on the fac- 
tors that led to the events 


and to what level natural 
variability and climate 
change caused by hu- 
man activities were an 
influence. : 
They found that the 
likelihood 


overall of 


wildfires in California, 
tropical cyclones in Ha- 
waii and extreme heat 
events across the world 
increased because 
human-caused climate 
change. In Argentina, 
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An increase in extreme weather events, like hurricanes, may be partially caused by climate change. ° 


4 


of . 


a recent heat wave was 
found to be five times 
more likely due to hu- 
man-caused climate 
change. | 

“Understanding our 
influence on specific’ ex- 
treme weather events is 
ground-breaking science 
that will help us adapt to 
climate change,” Stepha- 
nie C. Herring, lead edi- 
tor for the report at NO- 
AA‘s National Centers 
for Environmental Infor- 
mation, said in a press 
release. “As the field of 
climate attribution sci- 
ence grows, resource 
managers, the insurance 
industry and many oth- 
ers can use the informa- 
tion more effectively for 
improved decision mak- 
ing and to help commu- 
nities better prepare for 
future extreme events.” 
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In order to address 
these global warming 
and climate change is- 
sues, experts from the 
United Nations Environ- 
ment Programme suggest 
that countries change 
their patterns of energy 
use and work toward less 
carbon-intensive energy 
generation and transpor- 
tation as well as better 
forest and land use. 

A growing number of. 
countries have taken on. 
this challenge, and there 
are many things indi-- 
viduals can do. Consum-_ 
ers have more options 
to purchase electricity. 
generated from renew-. 
able sources, drive more. 
energy-efficient vehicles, . 
use public transportation, | 
and transition to more en-- 
ergy-efficient household - 
products. cenit 
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HIV screenings could Junk food increases risk of metabolic syndrome 


prevent new infections 


By JOAN YEA 

Senior Staff Writer 
Advancements in 

antiretroviral therapy 


(ART) in recent years 
have enabled human im- 
munodeficiency _ virus 
(HIV) patients to benefit 
from fewer side effects 
as well as less stringent 
dosing schedules. 

U.S. treatment pro- 
tocols now recommend 
that ART, which is cur- 
rently recognized as a 
powerful tool for stem- 
ming HIV transmission, 
be initiated at earlier 
stages in the treatment 
process. Patients can en- 
joy longer and healthier 
lives with the timely ini- 
tiation of ART because of 
viral suppression and the 
improved 


the general population 
between the ages of 25 
and 65 every three years, 
11,600 additional infec- 
tions would be averted 
at a cost of an additional 
$21.9 billion. Enhanced 
screening policies alone 


are expected to produce | 


such improvements and 
thwart a predicted 18 to 


21 percent of AIDS-relat- | 


ed deaths. 

If other interventions 
aside from enhanced 
HIV screening are in- 
troduced along the HIV 
continuum of care, out- 


comes are estimated to | 
improve. When annual | 
testing for high-risk in- | 


dividuals is combined 
with a shift from 70 per- 
cent to 90 percent of HIV 
patients receiving access 

to care, an 


function estimated 
of their 2-9'2-,,0.070 
immune ],39 million new HIV infec- 
systems. : ; tions could 
Moreover HIV infections be prevent- 
the result are estimated to °4 ata cost: 
ing reduced effective- 
viral load occur...over the ness_ ratio 
helps _re- : of $65,700 
duce the next 20 pCars. per QALY 
risk of more gained. A 
HIV trans- 50 percent | 
missions. reduction 


However efforts to pre- 
vent HIV transmission 
via widespread screening 
programs and early initia- 
tion of treatment are com- 
promised by the lack of 
engagement in HIV care, 
according to a report pub- 

_Hished on Oct. 13, 2015 in 
the journal Clinical Infec- 
tious Diseases. 

A significant propor- 
tion of patients that are 
diagnosed with HIV 
do. not initiate. therapy, 
within three months of 
diagnosis. Even among 
those who keep their first 
appointments with HIV 
care, some do not attend 
follow-up appointments. 
Others only adhere to 
therapy intermittently. 

Dr. Maunank Shah, the 
lead author and assistant 
professor of medicine at 
the Johns Hopkins School 
of Medicine, devised a 
computer model of HIV 
transmission in the U.S. 
with his colleagues. This 

- model helps to address 
the extent to which sub- 
optimal engagement in 
HIV care hinders the con- 
trol of the HIV epidemic 


in the U.S. and to estimate _ 


the epidemiological and 
economic consequences 
of incomplete engage- 
ment in HIV care. The 
investigators constructed 
a model of HIV transmis- 
sion among U.S. adults 
aged 15 to 65 years over a 
projected 20-year period 
assuming the continua- 
tion of current trends. 
Without the imple- 
mentation of further in- 
terventions, 1.39 million 
new HIV infections and 
435,000 AIDS-related 
deaths are estimated to 
occur, costing $256 bil- 
lion over the next 20 
years. Using this data 
as a control, the inves- 
tigators examined how 
HIV incidence, mor- 
tality, healthcare costs 
-and quality-adjusted 
life years (QALYs) can 
be affected by interven- 
tions such as enhanced 
screening programs. 
Annual testing for 
_ high-risk —_ individuals 
would prevent 215,000 
new HIV infections at a 
cost of $49.2 billion over 
the next 20 years, which 
is equivalent to $84,700 
per QALY according 
to the model. If annual 
testing for high risk- 
individuals were com- 
bined with screening of 


his ee 


in the annual rate of dis- 
engagement from care 
along with a 50 percent 
increase in the yearly 
rate of re-engagement 
in care is estimated to 
result in the aversion of 
494,000 HIV infections 
at a cost of $33,700 per 
QALY even at current 
levels of linkage to care. 


The investigators also | 


considered a combina- 
tion of programs that 


would encompass,.an-» 


nual testing for high-risk 
groups, improved link- 
age to care, enhanced 
retention and enhanced 
re-engagement in care. 


Their model estimates - 


that this package of in- 
terventions would avert 
752,000 new HIV infec- 
tions at a cost of $96 
billion. In other words 
these interventions 
would reduce HIV in- 
cidence by 54 percent 
and mortality rate by 64 
percent at $45,300 per 
QALY. The combination 
of enhanced targeted 
screening and reformed 
measures to improve en- 
gagement in care have 
been noted among other 
possible interventions as 
the most beneficial meth- 
ods with a relatively low 
cost-effectiveness ratio. 

The investigators ac- 
knowledge the limitations 
of their modeling analysis, 
which broadly captures. 
the cost-effectiveness of 
specific interventions at a 
national rather than a lo- 
cal level. However as the 
model used a fixed time 
period of the next 20 years 
to estimate costs and ef- 
fects, the data produced by 
this study are most likely 
conservative estimates of 
the cost-effectiveness of the 
interventions. 

Further studies are 
needed to corroborate 
the findings of this study. 
According to research- 
ers, prior inquiries have 
also demonstrated that 


expanded HIV-screening 


programs and earlier 
treatment initiation are 


cost-effective. | However 
such interventions are 


limited if they are imple- 
mented alone and without 
additional programs that 
promote linkage to and 
engagement in HIV care. 
Reducing the drop-offs 
along the HIV care contin- 
uum can have a significant 
national epidemiologic 
and economic impact. | 
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Occasionally indulging can increase your risk of metabolic syndrome. 


By ADARSHA MALLA 
Staff Writer 


This Thanksgiving 
you may want to think 
twice before indulging 
in extra turkey and des- 
| sert. Researchers in the 
| Netherlands have found 
that overeating unhealthy 
foods, even if not regu- 
larly, can catalyze signs of 
| the beginnings of meta- 

bolic disease. 

Metabolic disease 
| (also called metabolic 
| syndrome) is a cluster of 
| different medical con- 
| ditions such as obesity, 
| elevated blood pressure 
| and high cholesterol, all 
of which increase the risk 


| 


Duy Phan 
The Brain Wave 


Ihe spring  se- 
mester is fast 
approaching 
and _ signaling 
that time of the 
year when applications 
to summer research fel- 
lowships open. These fel- 
lowships are a great way 
to experience full-time 
research without distur- 
bances from academic 
courses, while still receiv- 
ing financial support. to 
fund the summer experi- 
ence. They can play cru- 
cial roles in your career as 
a developing scientist. 
_ As a winner of the 
Woodrow Wilson Fel- 
lowship and the summer 
Howard Hughes Medi- 
cal Institute Scholarship, 
I am going to give you 
some tips and advice for 
how to be successful at 
summer research fellow- 
ship applications. I’m 
going to refer to these 
fellowships as SURFs 
(Summer Undergraduate 
Research _ Fellowships) 
for the remainder of the 
article. . 
Even before consider- 
‘ing your research experi- 
ence, the most important 
factor is your academic 
record. Although you cer- 
tainly do not need a 4.0 
GPA, anything less than 
3.0 will significantly hurt 
your chances. In general 
you will want to aim for 


at least 3.5 and above 3.8 
for the most competitive — 


SURFs. This is especially 
important for freshmen 
who are planning to ap- 
ply for a SURF because 


freshmen will need to — 


show their uncovered 
grades. So do not blow 


off the semester academ- 


cL 


of heart disease, stroke 
and diabetes. 

Itis typically caused by 
obesity and inactivity but 
has also been linked to 
insulin resistance. People 
whose bodies don’t re- 
spond properly to insulin 
are at an increased risk for 
both metabolic syndrome 
and diabetes. 

Doctors typically rec- 
ommend that patients 
with metabolic syndrome 
start exercising, adopt 
healthier eating habits 
and lose weight. 

While studying this 
condition, the research- 
ers comprehensively 
conducted blood tests to 
study 61 biomarkers in 


ics just because of covered 


grades comes 
your research experience. 
The required depth of 
previous research experi- 
ence will differ between 
programs. Some _ pro- 
grams are aimed at those 
who have had significant 
experience (the Amgen 
Scholars program, for ex- 
ample). Others are aimed 
at jthose who have had 
little or no prior research 
experience (like the Na- 
tional Science Founda- 
tion’s Research Experi- 
ences for Undergraduates 
programs). 

However it generally 
helps to have more re- 
search experience. Thus it 
is crucial to start as early 
as fall semester of your 
freshman year. Starting 
early has several impor- 
tant benefits outside of 
having more _ research 
experience at the time of 
your application. Firstly, it 
allows you to get to know 
your lab’s Principal In- 
vestigator (PI) better. This 


can lead to stronger letters. 
of recommendation. Sec- 


ondly, starting early gives 
you the time and flexibil- 
ity to switch to a different 
lab if you find that the one 
you started out with does 
not fit with your interests. 


“ You can follow these tips when you fin 
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subjects before and after 
they consumed sweets 
such as a_high-calorie 
milkshake. 

They only examined 
the effect on men in this 
study. There were two 
groups of male volun- 
teers: 10 healthy men in 
the first group and nine 
men with metabolic syn- 
drome in the second. The 
men in the second group 
all had two or more risk 
factors for heart disease 
such as high cholesterol 
or abdominal fat. 

They gave the healthy 
men a diet that included 
an extra 1,300 calories a 
day in snacks such as can- 
dy bars and potato chips 
for four weeks. After an- 
alyzing their blood at the 
end of the four weeks, the 
researchers found that 
the men were showing 
signs of negative health 
effects similar to those 
displayed by members of 
the group with metabolic 
syndrome. 

Signaling molecules 
in the blood such as hor- 
mones that regulate fat 
metabolism and inflam- 
mation were particularly 
affected.. This produced 
effects similar to those 
experienced by patients 
with early-stage metabol- 
ic disease. 

“Acute effects of diet 
are mostly small, but may 
have large consequences 
in the long run,” Suzan 
Wopereis, one of the 
study researchers, said in 
a press release. 

Wopereis and the other 


What exactly consti- 


stress about having pub- 
lished. Although . being 
published looks very nice, 
not having done so will 
not reflect badly on your 
application. It is more im- 
portant that you spend 
enough time in the lab 
to get to know the prin- 
ciple investigator (PI) well 
enough for he or she to 
write you a beautiful rec- 
ommendation letter and 
begin to take ownership 
of your work. 

Ownership of the 
project can manifest it- 
self in a combination of 
ways such as designing 
the experiment or doing 
a series of experiments 
and collecting the data 
independently. You need 
to show that you were 
intellectually engaged in 
the research and that you 
were not in the lab just to 
perform routine tasks. 
The evidence for your 
ownership will come 
from how you write the 
application as well as 
from your PI's letter. 

Lastly, many SURF 
applications will ask the 
same question: Why do 
you want to attend this 
{insert name of the SURF]? 
More difficult applica- 


7 


ally get round o applying | 
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scientists involved in the 
study are members of the 


TNO Microbiology and: 


Systems Biology Group 
in Zeist (which is in the 
Netherlands). 

The researchers be- 
lieve that the results of the 
study show the detrimen- 
tal effects that just one 


‘ unhealthy snack can have 


on our bodies. They hope 
it will bring attention to 
the need for disease pre- 
vention rather than just 
disease treatment. 

“Our novel approach 
allows detection of small 
but relevant effects, there- 
by contributing to the 
urgently-needed switch 
from  disease-care to 
health-care, aiming for a 
life-long optimal health 
and disease prevention,” 
Wopereis said. 

Gerald Weissmann, 
editor-in-chief of the Fed- 
eration of American Societ- 
ies for Experimental Biol- 
ogy (FASEB) journal, shed 
more light on the implica- 
tions of this study. 

“Eating junk food is 
one of those situations 
where our brains say 
‘yes’ and our bodies say 
‘no,/” Weissmann said in 
a press release. “Unfortu- 
nately for us, this report 
shows that we need to use 
our brains and listen to 
our bodies. Even one un- 
healthy snack has nega- 
tive consequences that 
extend far beyond any 
pleasure it brings.” 

This study appeared in 
the Nov. 2015 issue of the 
FASEB Journal. 


How to apply to summer research fellowships 


tions will even go further 


_ tutes significant research and ask you to write a 
experience? I would not 


research proposal. These 
types of questions are es- 
sentially there to make 
sure that you have care- 
fully done your home- 
work and thoroughly re- 
searched the strengths of 
each particular program. 
To answer these types 
of questions you need to 
go through and look at 
the benefits of each pro- 
gram. How long is the 


.program?. Where is the 


program? What kinds of 
research areas can you 
get involved in? How 
will the program benefit 
you in the long run as a 
scientist? You will need 
to come up with a com- 
pelling intellectual rea- 
son to attend a particular 
SURF. 

Perhaps you want to 


come work with Professor: 


X in Y program because 
you would like to gain 
exposure to a methodol- 
ogy that Professor X de- 


veloped and learning this 


particular methodology 
is relevant to your short- 
term and long-term inter- 
ests. You need to explain 
what your interests are 
and how they fit in with a 


- certain SURF program. 


Have fun writing ap- 
plications! 


“ED GREGORY/CCo 


summer research a 
. 4 } ‘ 
, \ ie ace oe 
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Devin Tucker 
Dev's Corner 


his past week- 
end stood as 
the stage for 
the drastic fall 
from grace’ of 
two great competitors. I 
speak specifically of Pey- 
ton Manning and Ronda 
Rousey. The former has 
had a longer-standing ca- 
reer of success, but the lat- 
ter has had a more invin- 
cible persona as of late. 
Peyton Manning has 
seen the decline of his 
ability come with age, and 
while his counterpart Tom 
Brady continues to thrive, 
Peyton seems to be falling 
apart. He had the worst 
quarterback rating (QBR) 
of any player in the his- 
tory of the National Foot- 
ball League (NFL). On that 
same day, he broke the 
record for most passing 
yards of all time. It seems 
~ like terribly dramatic iro- 


ny that, on the same day, 
he made history for one 
of the best and worst ac- 
complishments in the exis- 
tence of football. Although 
an ailment in his foot may 
have contributed to this 
poor performance, the 
quickly changing public 
opinion of Manning cre- 
ates a contradiction that 
allows us to see the dark 
sense of humor that sports 
produce inside each and 
every one of us. We desire 
to deify people in order to 
believe in ourselves, and 
we place individuals on 
pedestals so high that they 
reach above the clouds. 
Ronda _ Rousey has 
been the target of lofty 
praise by both a self-pre- 
scription and by the opin- 
ion of the public at large. 
She faced Holly Holm this 
past weekend, a wom- 
an of incredible physi- 
cal stature and finesse, 
whose focus as a fighter 
resides in boxing. Ronda 
Rousey has won almost 
all of her matches in the 
first round and a majority 
of those in the first min- 
ute. She applies a style 
of judo to her fighting 
technique, greatly prefer- 
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Why Rousey and Manning will bounce back 


ring to grapple with her 
competitor and try to get 
them into a submission 
hold. The fight against 
Holly Holm was not typi- 
cal of all her others. Holm 
crushed Ronda in the face 
several times early on and 
set something off in her. 
The conception of her as 
an “invincible” person 
made her believe she had 
to end the fight quickly 
and caused her to chase 
Holm with unorthodox 
strikes and_ off-balance 
attempts. After taking a 
beating in the first round, 
Rousey made no adjust- 
ments and stumbled from 
a missed punch before be- 
ing absolutely destroyed. 
She received a hard shot 
to the face, and the mo- 
ment she regained her 
composure Holly Holm 
delivered a devastating 
kick to Rousey’s neck and 
knocked her out. 

I describe these situa- 
tions to show how shal- 
low our views of our “he- 
roes” are. After all to err 
is human, and that will 
never change no mat- 
ter how much we try to 
make someone out to be 
larger than life. So many 


fans have turned against 


ning following their poor 
performances, 
on their failures because 
of the human capacity to 
prefer to say something 
negative over something 
positive. The crowd only 
loves you when you win, 
and the second a person 
makes a mistake there’s 
no hesitation in tearing 


down everything they’ve | 


harping | 


done. Ronda Rousey has | 


essentially gone into hid- 
ing, and the unfair pres- 
sure that the media place 
on her must be a weight 
that weighs more heavily 
than any emotional bag- 
gage. While Rousey and 
Peyton must take some 
time to get over their loss- 
es, the only way to prove 
themselves is to come 
back and ball out harder 
than they ever have. If 


that’s not possible, then at | 


least go down swinging. 
Although it seems like 
an interesting move to 
quote the Showtime show 
Spartacus in a time like 


this, I feel that the situa- | 


tion warrants it. “There’s 
only one way to be cham- 
pion. Never lose.” 


W. basketball concludes promising preseason 


By ANDREW JOHNSON 
Staff Writer 


The Hopkins Wom- 
en’s Basketball team rou- 
tinely challenges for the 
Centennial | Conference 
crown, and coming into 
this season, expectations 
are once again high for 
this talent laden squad. 

This year’s iteration 
returns the top. three 
scorers from last year’s 
team, which compiled 
a 16-9 overall mark, in- 
cluding an impressive 
13-5 in the Centennial 
Conference. 

Led by second team 
Centennial Conference 
standouts seniors Beat- 
riz Williams and Katie 
Clark, and Honorable 
Mention All Centen- 
nial performer senior 
Liz Tommasi, the team 
is experienced and bat- 
tle-tested which should 
make noise in conference 
play and contend for ‘a 
championship. 

The keys which will 
ultimately | determine 
this team’s ceiling in- 
clude the ability of its 
three standout seniors 
to deliver repeat per- 
formances and perhaps 
even grow as_ players, 
while fostering and de- 
veloping the younger 
players on the team into 
solid contributors or 
even impact stars. 


Standout guard Clark, 
who last year averaged 
second on the team in 
points scored per game 
with 9.1, discussed the 
intense training and 
preparation the Lady 
Jays undertook during 
the offseason. 

“This year our team 
worked really hard in 
the off season to be ready 
when the time for season 
to start rolled around,” 
Clark said. “We had 
morning lifts and condi- 
tioning two days a week 
in order to be in the best 
physical shape for sea- 
son. We also played pick- 
up together two to three 
times a week so that we 
were still playing bas- 
ketball and also getting 
to know each other’s 
tendencies, which was 
especially important this 
year given that we have 
eight freshman on the 
team.” 

- As Clark mentioned, 
while the team has a tal- 
ented and_senior-laden 
starting five, the bench 
is filled primarily with 
young and ascending, if 
untested talent. 

The learning curve 
for freshman adapting to 
the college game is usu- 
ally high, so it will be 
tough to expect signifi- 
cant contributions from 
any of the eight most in- 
experienced players on 


the roster. 

Therefore the team 
will rely on the growth 
and development of 
some of the other expe- 
rienced veterans on their 
roster to make big contri- 
butions this season. 

Primed for expanded 
minutes heading into 
her junior campaign, 
guard .Caroline Corco- 
ran told The News-Letter 
that while the team has 
big expectations for its 
season, the players must 
remain focused and not 
get ahead of themselves. 

“We do have our long 
term goals, but we are 
taking it one game at a 
time and looking for- 
ward to our opening 


game on Saturday. Our , 


team and coaching staff 

have been working very 

hard in practice, and we 

are excited for the season 

to start this weekend,” 
_ Corcoran said. 


The Jays open their - 


season this upcoming 
Saturday Nov. 21 at 1 
p-m., as they play host to 
the University of Pitts- 
burgh at Bradford pan- 
thers at Goldfarb Gym. 
The first Centennial 
Conference bout of the 
season will take place on 
Nov. 24, when Hopkins 
travels to Gettysburg 
College to take on an as- 
cending Bullets squad. 
Other notable games 


on the slate include con- 
tests against the Muhlen- 
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Tennis: is it stilla 


Sammy Bhatia 
Sportpinion 


This past August in a 
nighttime match against 
30-year-old world number 
four Stan Wawrinka, Nick 
Kyrgios, a 20-year-old Aus- 
sie on the come-up, landed 
himself in hot water over a 
comment he made to the 
Swiss player. Passing by 
him during a water break, 
Kyrgios delivered the fol- 
lowing comment involv- 
ing a fellow young gun 


gentleman's sport: 


both Rousey and Man- | 


“should” be subtly bestows 
upon its players a particu- 
lar sense of prestige, but it is 
hugely constricting in that 
it limits how exhilarating 
the sport could actually be. 

Last winter we saw the 
sport take a leap away from 
this stereotype. Top players 
from both the men’s and 
women’s tours competed in 
the inaugural International 
Premier Tennis League, a 
seemingly standard team 
tournament, except with 
a more fast-paced format: 
Games were played with 


on the tour: no advan- 
“Kokkina- tages and a 
kis banged strict shot 
your girl- clock. Fur- 
friend, thermore 
sorry to the crowd 
tell you was al- 
that mate.” lowed and 
(Thanasi encouraged 
Kokkinakis to be loud 
is another at all times 
young (several 
Austra- fans went 
lian player so far as to 
who was bring vuvu- 
rumored CARINEo6/CCBY-SA20 zela horns). 
to have Young Australian player Nick Kyr- This event, 
had an af- gios brings an edge back to tennis. a wild suc- 
fair with cess in tick- 
| Wawrin- et sales and 


berg College Mules at | 
home on Jan. 9 and away | 


on Feb. 6. 

The Mules defeated 
the Blue Jays 56-46 in 
the opening round of the 
Centennial Conference 
tournament last season, 
and the Jays will surely 
be looking to get ven- 


geance. 
In terms of goals for 
the season, according 


to Clark, they are noth- 
ing short of ambitious. 
However this team ap- 
pears capable of facing 
any challenges that are 
thrown their way. 

“For the upcoming 
season, our team wants 
to win a_ conference 
championship and make 
a run in the NCAA tour- 
nament,” Clark said, “To 
get there, we need to 
continue to work hard 
each day, working to- 
gether and focusing on 
the details, so that we 
are continuing to im- 
prove as a team over the 
course of the long sea- 
son.” 

Watch out for the Lady 
Jays this season to com- 
bine their key seasoned 
veterans with an enor- 
mous influx of youth 
that may just be enough 
to get them deep in the 
playoffs come the end of 
the regular season. 
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ka’s girlfriend.) The tennis 
world exploded in rage 
immediately, and Kyr- 
gios found himself with 
$10,000 in fines and a 28- 
day suspension. 

Tennis has always been 
universally regarded as a 
“sentlemen’s sport,” along- 
side sports like golf. It is 
dead quiet during play, 
and players are expected 
to act with a certain air of 
grace. This is the inherent 
beauty of such an envi- 


ronment: You're forced to _Tennis.needs a'1 
appreciate the sport for ev- ~~ personalities who, 


erything it is. 

That said, there’s a clear 
and unfortunate difference 
between the calm poise of a 
tennis match and the sheer 
volume of high-flying emo- 
tions that accompanies a 
sport such as, say, Ameri- 
can football. Tennis fans 
sit in silence during match 


play and are allowed to 


make noise only between 
points. Players maintain 
rigid countenances, allow- 
ing themselves only the 
occasional outburst. Foot- 
ball fans cheer, scream 
and drink in the stands as 
the players showcase their 
emotions and personalities 


~ on the field, yelling and cel- 


ebrating together. _ 

This preconceived no- 
tion of what “kind” of 
sport tennis is and how it 


in viewership, signaled the 
beginning of the shift to- 
wards a newer, livelier and 
even edgier form of tennis. 

The sport ought to 
evolve even further. Amer- 
ican legend John McEnroe 
took the tennis world by 
storm in the 1980s with 
his frequent indecent out- 
bursts. His fervency re- 
tired with him, however, 
as professional tennis has 
never since seen a char- 
acter as animated as he. 


of 


gios and McEnroe, play the 
game unabashedly. 

The sport ought to have 
some drama; It ought to 
have some more raw emo- 
tion. No matter the stakes, 
even the great Roger Fe- 
derer remains stoic, and 
the few players who would 
indulge my vision of tennis 
by smashing and breaking 


their rackets occasionally , 


— Marat Safin, Andy Rod- 


-dick, Fernando Gonzalez 


— have long since retired 
and left their sport dull. 

So, while Kyrgios’s com- 
ment that Wednesday night 
in Canada was indeed un- 
sportsmanlike, his under- 
lying attitude of ignoring 
archaic rules is still admi- 
table. He is among the few 
individuals who could po- 
tentially usher in a new era. 


Wrestling finds success 
in Ursinus Fall Brawl 


WRESTLING, From B12 
bracket. He lost both of 
his matches by just one 
point. Freshman Nicholas 
Piwonka first beat sopho- 
more Yuri Gulak of the 
Western New England 
University Golden Bears 
in a 10-1 major decision 
before losing to the Dela- 
ware Valley College Ag- 


gie’s junior Sekou Harris. — 


In consolation Piwonka 
beat Western New Eng- 
land’s freshman Ridge 
Sulkey 6-4, before he lost 
to junior Mike Marano of 
the Franklin & Marshall 
College Diplomats. Pi- 
wonka commented on his 


second collegiate event: | 


“Obviously it’s disap- 
pointing not to win it,” 


. after 


prove upon.” ; 

Freshman. Anders . 
Bright competed in his first 
collegiate wrestling event 
transferring from 
Tulane University. Bright 
made it to the quarterfi- 
nals of consolation after 


Before the Jays, head 
home for Thanksgiving, | 
they will travel to Spring- 
field, Massachusetts on 
Saturday Nov. 21, when 
Springfield College hosts. 
the annual Douglas Parker 
Invitational. Hopkins. re- 


mains optimistic looking 


forward and is hoping to 


continue improving. “It’s — 


all about getting better 
throughout the season,” 


he said, “but losing to said Piwonka. “Every tour- 
two tough guys by one nament adds up toacon- __ 
point apiece is some- ference title, and. that’s 
thing which I can: be what our team is looking _ i 
proud of but definitely for. We will keep serine 

" hese af 


work on and look to im- better.” : 
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ATHLETE OF THE WEEK 


EVAN KRUMHEUER — WRESTLING 


By MAGGIE SPITZER 
For The News-Letter 


On Saturday, Nov. 
14 the Hopkins wres- 
tling team competed in 
the Ursinus College Fall 
Braw1 in Collegeville, Pa. 
Although team _ scores 
not recorded at 
this annual event, se- 
nior Evan Krumheuer 
stood at the forefront of 
the Blue Jays’ individual 
performances. With a 3-1 
record on the day, he fin- 
ished as runner-up in the 
125 Ib. weight class. 

Krumheuer began the 
day with a victory: over 
Ursinus’s freshman Co- 
lin Monahan, followed 
by a 7-2 win over Rafael 
Melendez of Camden 
County College. 

The team’s co-captain 
then defeated sopho- 
more Chris Tan of Ursi- 
nus, the top seed in the 
bracket, in a tight 8-6 
semifinal match. Krum- 
heuer eventually placed 
second after losing in 
the finals 3-2 to sopho- 
more Noah Malamut 
from Gettysburg. 

The News-Letter sat 
down with Krumheuer 
while he reflected on 
his wrestling career. at 
Hopkins as well as his 
aspirations and _ initial 
reactions to the team’s 
progress early this sea- 
son. 


were 


News-Letter: ,In this 
past weekend’s tourna- 
ment you led Hopkins 
wit = ace fin- 
ist. As the co-captain of 
your team, in what other 
ways do you try to lead 
your teammates? 

Evan Krumheuer: | 


SWIMMING, From B12 
«for excellence really helps 
get everyone going.” 

Despite” the tougher 
conditions the Jays faced, 
the meet wasn't all busi- 
ness with no play. There 
were some unusual events 
on the night as well as a lot 
of energy coming from the 
teams. 

“We swam some dif- 
ferent events, including a 
hilarious kicking relay, and 
had a lot of fun as a team,” 
junior Abby Brown said. 
“This meet was a lot about 
setting ourselves up to rest 
and swim well in a couple 
weeks, but a lot of people 
put up some great times. 
This meet showed that we 
can be successful while 
swimming through fatigue 


and soreness, which makes — 


me extremely excited to see 


try to bring the right at- 
titude for the given situ- 
ation and be up-beat. 
Wrestling is a pretty gru- 
eling sport, and some- 
times the best thing you 
can have is the situation- 
al awareness to know 
when someone needs-a 
good laugh or to be left 
to themselves. I guess it’s 
having the emotional in- 
telligence to know when 
and how to lead most ef- 
fectively. 


N-L: What is your 
team’s focus heading 
into the 2015-2016 sea- 
son? 

EK: Our focus is con- 
cerned with using each 
day to get a little better 
so that we reach our peak 
in February and March 
for the Conference and 
National tournaments. 


N-L: Although | the 
season has just begun, in 
what areas can you see 
room for improvement, 
both individually and as 
a program? 

EK: Maintaining a 
high intensity room is 
essential, but emotions 
need to be kept in check 
as well. We have a lot of 
competitors in our room 
and that means some- 
times emotions run high. 
We need to make sure 
to channel this inten- 
sity into our matches the 
same way we do match- 
ups in practice. 


N-L: What are your 
personal goals for your 
final season at Hopkins? 

EK: My goals are to 
be an All-American as 
well as gain Scholar All- 
American status. 


what we can do as a team 
this season.” 

Brown was on the first 
place finishing 600 Med- 
ley Relay team and placed 
second in the final event, 
the 50 Fly, for the women’s 
team. y 
Another highlight of 
the meet came from fresh- 
man Erik Bostrom, who 
finished first in two events. 
Bostrom led the charge in 
the 1000 Free, finishing in 
9:53.15 as well as the 500 
Free with a time of 4:46.57. 

“I owe such much 
credit to my teammates 
and coaches, who are 
constantly pushing me to 
achieve my best every day 
at practice,” the Scarsdale, 
NY. native said. “Without 
them I definitely wouldn't 
be swimming as fast as I 
am in the middle of the 


N-L: How has your 


ics. If you lay the proper 
groundwork, it’s a lot 


role on the team devel- easier to build upon 
oped in recent years, later: 
and what impact do you 
hope to leave on the un- N-L: The wrestling 
derclassmen and Johns team features a_ large 
Hopkins number 
wres- of under- 
tling? classmen, 
Bu K especial- 
Being || STATISTICS |] ¥ 2 bis 
out last freshmen 
year with class. 
mono- What is 
nucleosis || Name: Evan Krumheuer the team 
I really |} Year: Senior dynam- 
wasn’t |i Sport: Wrestling ic __ like? 
able to! Major: Materials Science and] Wh 2 t 
have as ae ie hopes do 
large an eee ed you have 
impact in_ || Hometown: Middleburg for _ the 
the room, |Heights, Ohio younger 
a n_ d || High School: Midpark wrestlers 
there- in the fu- 
fore on ture? 
the team, EK 


as I would have liked. 
This year has still been 
slow to start because of 
some nagging injuries, 
but overall I’m excited 
to step in as a mentor 
and leader and see this 
team reach its poten- 
tial. I think I’ve always 
been a high-effort per- 
son. I pride myself on 
my work-ethic, and I’m 
glad that it’s starting 
to manifest itself on 
the mats outside of the 
practice room. We’ve 
come a long way over 
the years of establishing 
ourselves and building 
this program. The only 
way to continue that is 
to keep the effort high 
and never be satisfied. 
Luckily that mindset is 
already ingrained in a 
lot of our young guys 
because of the way they 
approach their academ- 
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“Swim team credits long pract 


As far as the dynamic, 
I think there’s less of a 
class divide so to say be- 
cause of the large num- 
ber of freshmen and 
sophomores we have. It’s 
really allowed for every- 
one to be themselves and 
feel like part of the team. 
We have a lot of charac- 
ters and a wide range of 
personalities that I think 
contribute .well to our 
overall group cohesive- 
ness. The younger guys 
have come in and re- 
sponded extremely well 
to the college style and I 
expect them to continue 
to improve each week. 


Krumheuer and _ rest 
of Hopkins wrestlers will 
look to continue progress- 
ing in the early season this 
Saturday, Nov. 21 at the 
Doug Parker Invitational in 
Springfield, Mass. 
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Sophomore Jan Hagemeister swims for one of his two wins versus F&M. 


season. My main goal be- 
fore I swim is to always to 
relax and not worry about 
my time. Instead, I push 
myself to the limit in order 
to swim the hardest I can 
for my teammates and my- 
self.” 

Both teams are off until 
Kenyon College’s annual 
Total Performance Invita- 
tional Dec. 3-5. 


“In the short term, the 
Total. Performance Invita- 
tional is our focus,” Brown 
said. “It is a chance to see 
what we can do after only 
a couple months of intense 
training. It is our goal to 
have as many swimmers 
as possible achieve times 
that could get them invit- 
ed to the NCAA champi- 
onships in March.” 


; Men's basketball loses home opener to Lynchburg 
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By ZACH JAFFE 
Staff Writer 


Hopkins opened _ its 


season against the Lynch- | 


burg College Hornets at 
home and hit a bit of a 
roadblock. 

Coming off a season 


_ that saw the Blue Jays fin- 


ish one Jimmy Hammer 
bucket away from the 
Elite Eight, this was not 
the start expected by head 
coach Bill Nelson. 

Lynchburg led early 


_ but Hopkins was able 


ke = 


to seize momentum and 
eventually take the lead 


with 11:50 left in the first 
half, . 
_ Sophomore Kyle 


Doran's put back dunk 
off of a miss highlight- 


bs 


ed the first half for the the Hornets’ hot shoot-— 
es into the half with a_ a ts from Doran 
‘ ee ae Spm cg ig Sake 
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35-29 lead after three 


- consecutive stops and 


buckets. | 
Senior captain Gene 
Williams opened _ the. 


second half with a three- 
point play to push the 


lead to nine and with 17 . 


minutes to go in the half, 
the Jays led comfortably, 
47-37. Lynchburg would 
slowly chip away for the 
next five minutes and 
grab the lead with ajump- 
er from Hornets’ Jay Allen 
with 11:27 left in the half. 
After junior Ryan Cur- 
ran tied the game with a 
free throw, the Hornets 
would fire three consecu- 
tive three pointers and 
see their lead balloon to 


- nine. Hopkins would not 
be able to rebound from 


and Williams brought the 
Jays within five with 6:52 
to play, but it would prove 
to be too little too late, as 
the Hornets would go on 
a quick 8-0 run and in- 
crease their lead to 13. 

The lead would not 
get into single digits for 
the remainder of the 
game. The final score 
read 91-80, a shootout 
of a-second half after a 
modest first. 

Doran lead Hopkins 
with 18 points on 6-13 
shooting, and both Wil- 
liams and Curran added 
loin es Ney" 
Hornet senior Jay Al- 


len led all scorers with 26 | 


points on 8-12 shooting 
and 8-11 from the char- 
ity stripe. Senior Alex 
Graves added a double- 
double with 12 points and 


10 rebounds, to pace both — 


a 


Bullets. 


Lt 


teams. 

The Jays will have lots 
of opportunities to get 
things back on track. Af- 
ter losing a ton of scoring 
and leadership from last 
year’s squad highlighted 
by graduated — seniors 
George Bugarinovic and 
Jimmy Hammer, the Jays 
may need some time to 
craft a new identity for 
this team. 

The Jays return to ac- 
tion on Friday, Nov. 20 in 
St. Louis against DePauw 


University. 
They will then take 
on either Pomona- 


Pitzer or Washington 
University (St. Louis) 


the following day. They | 


open Centennial Con- 
ference play on Tues- 


day, Nov. 24 against 
the Gettysburg College | 


ja ve ® 
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Men come up just 
short at regionals 


XC, From B12 
heading into Saturday’s 
race, but still face stiff 
competition from teams 
like Williams and Tufts 
Colleges, who are ranked 
second and fourth, re- 
spectively. 

“Williams and Tufts 
will be our top competi- 
tion this year,” Kelly said. 
“Our goal during the race 


qualify individually for 
Nationals. Of course, 
the feeling is very bit- 
tersweet. It won't be the 
same to run without my 
teammates, and | wanted 
more than anything to 
have them racing by my 
side.” 

After four years of run- 
ning for Hopkins, Satur- 
day will be his last cross 


is, if we see one of their country race as a Blue Jay. 
uniforms Along 
in front with 
of us, Schwartz 
to work there are 
hejakr sd several 
ign teio seniors 
we pass who will 
them. no longer 
And then be able to 
we drop compete 
them.” but have 
Hop- contribut- 
kins will ed speed 
be racing and lead- 
for their : ership 
fourth- HOPKINSSPORTS.COM tO the 
straight Senior Ryan Schwartz qualified for the team over 
champi- NCAA Tournament for the first time. the past 
onship years. 
at Lake “Ryan 


Breeze Golf Club in Win- 
neconne, Wis. in an event 
hosted by the University 
of Wisconsin-Oshkosh. 
The women’s race -is at 
noon eastern time. 

The cross country men 
will have a different end 
to the season, as their 
fourth-place finish - last 
weekend was not enough 
to send the team to na- 
tionals. 

“We are pretty disap- 
pointed to come away 
with a fourth place fin- 
ish,” sophomore Louis 
Levine said. “Going into 
the meet we were ranked 
third, but hoped to bet- 


goal was frustrating.” 

Levine was an inte- 
gral runner for Hopkins 
this season as he stepped 
up to lead the team in 
several races this season. 

Senior captain Ryan 
Schwartz, who finished 
| sixth individually in the 
race with a 25:36 8k, will 
be the only Blue Jay in 
the men’s race at Nation- 
als. 

“Ym incredibly ex- 
cited to compete at Na- 
tionals,” Schwartz said. 
“Never in a million years 
would I have thought as 
a freshman that I would 
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game-winning goal that 
knocked the Blue Jays out 
of the NCAA tournament 
and ended their season. 

As the score shows, this 
was a well-fought match 
on both sides. Hopkins 
had a clear dominance, 
and when it came to level 
of play in the final third 
they outshot their oppo- 
nent 20-13. Hopkins goal- 
ie Clara Aranguren made 
five saves for the Blue 
Jays; It was not enough to 
get Hopkins into the next 
round of the tournament. 
Hopkins played a rough 
final game, but the team 
was unable to stop Bow- 
doin’s aggressive offense 
and failed to capitalize 
on many opportunities 
in their opponent's defen- 
sive third of the field. 

_ “We played hard and 
had most of the posses- 
sion but it just didn’t fall 


» Johnson said. 
“This weekend 


“our way at the end,” junior 
Adrienne 


has had a huge senior 
year, stepping up at the 
right time to qualify in- 
dividually for Nationals. 
He’s worked hard dur- 
ing his time here and 
sets a really great ex- 
ample for the rest of us,” 
Levine said. “Billy Scola 
was also key to the team 
this year. He has great 
leadership and was an 
integral part of motivat- 
ing the team and keep- 
ing us on track.” 

Even with the depar- 
ture of upperclassmen, 
however, the Hopkins 
team has reason for op- 
timism in future seasons 


-evermemetetthat..Sotoleavesthe with talented. YOUng Tui. 
meet falling short of our 


ice for su 


_ners like Levine. — 

“When you look for- . 
ward to. the performance 
of this team down the 
road and the amazing un- 
tapped potential that our 
younger runners have, 

- Hopkins will certainly 
have a great shot to take 
back that title next year 
and the years after. I'm 
really excited to see how 
the team will improve 
in the future,” Schwartz 
said. . : 

The Hopkins men 
find themselves look- 
ing at next season; the 
women focus on this 
weekend. 


Bowdoin bounces Jays 
from NCAA Tournament 


season no one expected 
-to be over on Saturday’ 
night. As a senior I didn’t 
believe it to be true when. 
I walked off the field for 
the last time,” Berkey 
said. “Since our team 
didn’t expect it to be our 
last game, we went into 
the game not playing like 
it was going to be our last 
and that is how we were — 
defeated. I wouldn’t trade _ 
the last four years for 
anything.” 
“We had an _incred- 
ible season and pushed 
through numerous ob- 
stacles to accomplish what _ 
we accomplished,” senio: 
Sarah Benett said. “While 
our runin the NCAAs ¥v 
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SPORTS 


Dip You 
KNow? 


Hopkins football players 
Bradley Munday and Keith 
Corliss took home Centennial Football vs. Western New Eng- 

Conference Offensive and 
Defensive Player of the Year 
Awards, respectively. 


NovempBer 19, 2015 


CALENDAR 


FRIDAY 


Water Polo vs. St: Francis/ 


Mercyhurst, 7:20 p.m. 


SATURDAY 


land, 12 p.m. 


W. Basketball vs. Pitt-Bradford, 


| p.m. 


Womens XC victorious 
i another regionals 


By LUKE BEDANAREK 
For The News-Letter 


Hopkins cross coun- 
try competed in the 
NCAA Mideast Region- 
al meet last Saturday, 
and the women’s team 
won the region, secur- 
ing a spot in the Na- 
tional Championship 
next weekend, while 
the men’s team ‘finished 
in fourth place. Senior 
Ryan Schwartz finished 
sixth, earning him an in- 
dividual appearance in 
the Championship meet. 

The Lady Jays domi- 
nated with their first 
three runners coming in 
under 22:00 in the 6K race, 


who placed 11th, said. 
“Caroline performed 
extraordinarily, really 
pushing that last K and 
picking up a number of 
spots along the way. We 
are very proud of our 
performance at Region- 
als. We as a whole com- 
peted the best we have 
at any Regionals, in my 
opinion, getting our en- 
tire top seven as All-Re- 
gion.” 

A victory in the up- 
coming National Cham- 
pionship is their ultimate 
goal, of which they have 
been declarative all sea- 
son after achieving such 
a title in the past three 
consecutive seasons. 


finishing as the first three “[At regionals] we 
overall en were just 
route to looking to 
the team’s go into the 
eighth con- race re- 
secutive re- laxed and 
gional title. controlled. 
Senior Our real 
Sophia race is 
Meehan, at this week- 
21:46, won end, and 
the region we didn’t 
individu- want to 
ally for kill —our- 
the second = 4 3 selves the 
year in a HOPKINSSPORTS.COM week  be- 
row while Senior Sophia Meehan cruisedto fore,” Kelly 
her sister, her second-straight regional win. said. “We | 
junior Tess took out 
Meehan, the race 
and sophomore Caro- at a pretty slow pace | 


line Smith finished not 
far behind. But every 
starter performed well 
on Saturday, leading to 
all seven Hopkins run- 
ners earning spots on 
the All-Region team. 
“Sophia ran very 
comfortably so that she 
would be able to go into 
this upcoming week 
end and really kill it in 
Wisconsin,” senior cap- 
tain Courtney Kelly, 


comparatively to. oth- 
ers, going 15 seconds 
slower in the first mile 


than we had at Confer- 


ences. We ran as a tight 
pack to encourage each 
other. We’re all feeding 
off each other’s energy. 
That’s how we’ve been 
doing so well this sea- 
son.” , 

The Jays are currently 
ranked first in the nation 
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Women’s soccer season 
ends in first round 


By GAB RUSSO 
For The News-Letter 


The Hopkins women’s 
soccer team took on Bow- 
doin College on Saturday 
in the first round of the 


NCAA tournament at aged to get an equal- 
Stevens Institute of Tech- izer in 39th minute when 
nology in sophomore 
Hoboken, Thea _ Har- 
NJ. This vey-Brown 
was the end finished a 
of the road cross from 
for the Blue senior Issy 
Jays, who Berkey. 
ended their At just 
season with 23 seconds 
an overall into the sec- 
record of ond half, 
14-5-1. Bowdoin 
Coming took the 
off their lead. Hop- 
Centennial kins | man- 
Conference HOPKINSSPORTS.COM aged to tie 
Champion- Thea Harvey-Brown scored ina the game 
ship game  {osing effort on Saturday inN.J. When ju- 
last week- nior Meg 
end, __ the Van de Loo 


Blue Jays went into the 
NCAA tournament with 
confidence. 

They stepped onto the 
field with their hearts set 
on making it to the final 
four of the NCAA tour- 


nament. Their overconfi- 


dence might have been a | 


cause of their tough loss. 
In the first half, Bow- 
doin scored in the 20th 
minute off of a corner 
kick, but Hopkins man- 


scored her 17th goal of 
the season in the 66th 


minute. The Blue Jays 


kept the game tied until 

the final minute when 

Bowdoin scored the 
See W. SOCCER, pace B11 
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Men's basketball season tips off ir 
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Women’s Basketball: 
Successtul Preseason 


The women’s basketball 
team just wrapped up a 
very successful preseason 
and looks forward to in- 
corporating eight freshmen 
into the inner dynamics of 


Sportpinion: 
Tennis’s Evolution 


Freshman Sammy Bhatia 
posits that the sport of ten- 
nis is changing right before 
our very eyes. Though the fi- 
ery John McEnroe no longer 
plays, there is a young gener- 


Athlete of the Week: 
Evan Krumheuer 


Senior Evan Krumheuer 
takes home this week’s 
honors, going 3-1 during 
this past weekend’s Ursi- 
nus Fall Brawl. He finished 
second in the 125-pound 


the team. 
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both swim teams continue sirong start vs, RUD 


By ZACH ROBBINS 
Staff Writer 


The men’s and wom- 
en’s swim teams both 
defeated Franklin & Mar- 
shall College on Friday 
night in two separate one- 
sided meets. Both teams 
opened up the meet hot, 
winning 11 of the first 12 
events on the men’s side 
and 10 of the first 12 on 
the women’s side. 

The men went on to 
win 173-84, improving to 
3-0-1, while the Lady Jays 
remained undefeated at 
4-0 with a 156-101 vic- 
tory over the previously 
unbeaten Diplomats. 

The Jays had a big 
challenge on _ their 
hands because the they 
trained unusually hard 
throughout the week to 


Page B10 


test their ability to swim 
while heavily fatigued. 
Both teams were clearly 
able to overcome this 
because many swim- 
mers posted impressive 
times. 

“T thought the team 
did really well consider- 
ing that we were com- 
ing off a tough week of 
training and school, and 
everyone was very sup- 
portive and energetic. 
It was definitely a fun 
meet,” sophomore Kait- 
lin Jones, who won both 
the 100 Fly and 100 Free 
for the women, said. “We 
will continue to work 
hard and stay deter- 


mined and focused on - 


our goals of swimming 
fast at the end of.the sea- 
son and have fun doing 
so. We all enjoy watch- 


ation atthe ready. Page B10 


ing each other swim fast 
at the end of the season 
and see all'the hard work 


pay off.” 
The meet was a great 
opportunity for the 


two teams to work on 
the small things in the 
pool and become bet- 
ter prepared for the 
tougher meets that are 
approaching with the 
heavy part of the sea- 
son. 

“I think that we did 
great as a team on Fri- 
day night,” sophomore 
Jan Hagemeister, who 


took home the titles in 


both the 50 Back and 50 
Fly, said. “Since our big 
mid-season meet is com- 
ing up in just over two 
weeks, we were work- 
ing on race takeout and 
the details like starts, 


weight class. 
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turns and underwaters. 
We are still in a heavy 
training phase and it 
makes sense to be tired 
right now but when we 
start resting in prepara- 
tion for the Kenyon Total 
Performance Invitational 
early December we will 
feel great.” 

Many of the Jays at- 
tribute their early-season 
success to a rigorous 
practice schedule. 

“We have done .a 
great job keeping the 
intensity up during 
practice, which can be 
challenging during “6 
a.m. practices,” Hage- 
meister said. “The goal 
is to train the way we 
race and creating -a 
positive work environ- 
ment where we strive 
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Wrestlers gain Conference experience in showcase 


By LIAM TRESNAN 
For The News-Letter 


On Saturday the Hop- 
kins wrestling team made 
the trek up to Ursinus 
College to compete in the 
Fall Brawl. The Jays had 
several standout perfor- 
mances in their second 
competition of the season, 
although the event had no 
team scoring. 

Senior captain Evan 
Krumheuer finished 
with a record of 3-1 and 
was runner-up in the 
125-pound weight class. 
He started the tourna- 
ment with a 6-3 victory 
over Ursinus freshman 
Colin Monahan and a 
7-2 win against Camden 
County College’s Rafael 
Melendez in the quarter- 


finals. Krumheuer then 
earned an 8-6 win over 
Ursinus’s Chris Tan who 
was the number-one seed 
in the weight class. Un- 
fortunately, in the final 
he lost by a 3-2 decision 
to Gettysbur freshman 
Noah Malamut. 

At 141 pounds, sopho- 
more Lucas Escobar had 
a 3-2 record, winning all 
of his matches by fall. He 
won his opening match 
against Gettysburg Col- 
lege freshman Luke Neal 
before falling 9-1 to The 
College of New Jersey’s 
Ryan Buzek. In consola- 
tion, he won his first two 
matches before losing a 
7-3 decision to Liberty se- 
nior Logan Smith. 

Fellow sophomore 
Tommy Grifa also post- 


4 
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Senior Evan Krumheuer performs a move against Saturday's opponent. 


ed a 3-2 record in the 
157-pound weight class. 
All three of Grifa’s wins 
came by decision, and his 
two losses came by way of 
the third and fourth place 
finishers. Grifa leads the 


team in victories through 
the first two events of the 
season with 10 victories. - 
Freshman Nicholas Pi: 
‘wonka finished with a re- 
cord of 2-2 in the 157-pound 
Ste WRESTLING, pace B10 ~ 
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